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I. 
CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP AND BAPTISM.* 


THeRE is no rule in controversy more important than that 
which requires the subject for discussion to be, at the commence- 
ment, clearly stated and defined. Yet, though so evidently proper, 
it is often disregarded. By the introduction of topics altogether 
irrelevant, inquiries, comparatively simple, have been rendered in- 
extricably complex ; and differences of opinion, which would scarcely 
have ruffled the temper of the most irritable, if rightly understood, 
have become the common occasion of angry strife. The controversy 
between Congregationalists and Baptists presents many sad instances 
of the neglect of this rule. Much of its difficulty, and nearly all its 
bitterness, may be traced to the extraneous matter which has been 
improperly connected with the questions, to which the discussion 
should have been confined. 

It therefore becomes all who engage in this controversy to keep 
steadily before their own minds, and the minds of those whom they 
address, the truths which both parties equally maintain, and the 
precise point at which they differ. They both hold all the great 
doctrines and moral precepts of the religion of Christ; and they 
observe exactly the same form of worship, and the same system of 
church fellowship and government. They are in perfect accordance 
concerning the essentials of real personal Christianity ; and they 
form societies consisting exclusively of those who can be acknow- 
ledged as brethren in Christ. Neither will admit any authority in 
religion but that of the word of God ; and in seeking to exhibit the 
truth of Christ, and to advance his kingdom, they equally consider 
themselves bound to be his followers,—to continue in what they 
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2 CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP AND BAPTISM. 


believe to be sanctioned by his example and commandments, or 
those of his inspired apostles. 

The only two points on which they disagree are, the mode and 
the meaning of the rite of baptism. On the one side it is main- 
tained, that the ceremonial baptisms of the Bible were puritications 
by water, without restriction to any particular mode ; on the other, 
that they were purifications by immersion only. By one party it is 
contended that the Christian rite, like all similar rites, was a 
symbol of spiritual purity which the baptized person was to seek ; 
by the other, that it was a sign of that which he had already 
attained. Many additional opinions may be occasionally associated ; 
but these alone are the essential and universal tenets which dis- 
tinguish these two sections of the church of Christ. Among Con- 
gregational churches, baptism is not regarded as a sign that the 
subject of the rite shares the character and condition of those who 
possess repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and, therefore, its application is not limited to such persons. 
Among Baptist churches it is regarded as a sign of this character and 
condition ; and consequently, its use is restricted to those who have 
been examined and approved, as converted, renewed, and sanctified, 
by the Gospel and Spirit of Christ. With us, baptized persons are 
viewed simply as disciples, or learners in the kingdom of Christ. 
They may not have begun to receive instruction, but they are 
recognised as those who are placed, by the kind providence of God, - 
where the privileges and responsibilities of Christian discipline will 
be in some measure possessed. With our brethren, on the con- 
trary, baptized persons are viewed as disciples in a much higher 
sense of the term. They are those who have not only learned the 
essential truths of the Gospel, but who have also experienced its 
transforming power on their hearts, and manifested its influence in 
their lives. We can see no reason why all who are the subjects of 
Christian discipline should not be called disciples. Others think 
that only those who will be saved by this discipline should be so 
designated. But the meaning of the word being explained, this 
diversity can be of no consequence. By some, baptism is re- 
garded as the sign simply of Christian discipleship; by others, 
it is regarded as the sign also of the special advantages which 
belong to the children of the people of God. But the former 
acknowledge the reality and importance of these advantages, though 
they see not their connexion with baptism ; and the latter do not 
regard the rite as the means of producing, or attesting, any change 
which can in the least diminish the obligations to penitence and 
faith, which belong alike to all who become acquainted with the 
Gospel. We may appeal to the whole literature of our denomina- 
tion, and to the practice of all our churches, in support of these 
statements. A Baptist may assert, that the rite of Christian 
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baptism is administered among Congregational churches in a wrong; 
manner ; and that it is used for a purpose different from that for 
which it was appointed. This of course is his opinion, and on these 
two points we are at issue; but only on these. 

We should have supposed that, to all who had advanced beyond 
the elements of Christian instruction, the precise mode in which 
any ceremony was performed, and the particular use to which it 
was applied, would appear to be comparatively of little moment. 
If all the same truths are received and taught, though some may 
use baptism to exhibit one truth, and some another ; and if all the 
same ends are pursued, though some employ the rite for one end, 
and some for another, the difference will appear to be very slight, 
if we apply to it any Christian standard. To disobey any known 
command of our Lord respecting a ceremony, would be a moral 
offence. But to mistake his will in reference to the mode and 
meaning of a ceremony is no moral offence ; and he has said nothing 
of ceremonial transgressions. Anti-pzdo-Baptists believe that the 
privileges and responsibilities of Christian discipline belong to their 
children ; though they use only language to exhibit this truth. 
And Predo-Baptists believe that only persons possessing penitence 
and faith should be acknowledged as Christian brethren, though 
they use only the communion of the Lord’s supper to manifest this 
relation, in addition to the words and actions which become Chris- 
tian fellowship. He who sprinkles water on an infant thinks that 
there is an advantage in the use of a simple and expressive rite 
to denote an important truth, which he believes it was designed 
to teach. And he who immerses a believer in water thinks that 
there is an advantage in the use of a more arduous and impressive 
ceremony to denote another important truth, which he believes it 
was intended to set forth. If what they do they do for the Lord, 
they are both equally accepted by him. It is not ceremonial cor- 
rectness, but integrity of heart that he regards. The truth is 
surely of more value than any one mode of exhibiting it, and the 
end of more importance than any one way of seeking it. We 
therefore freely admit that the will of Christ is more faithfully 
observed where infant baptism is omitted, if more attention be given 
to the privileges and responsibilities of Christian education. And 
we claim that it should be allowed by those who maintain believers’ 
baptism, that the will of Christ is more faithfully observed where 
this rite is omitted, if more attention be given to the qualifications 
and duties of Christian fellowship. 

It is supposed by some that the mode of observing the rite of 
baptism, and the use to which it is applied, must be of great im- 
portance. We think that the whole character of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, and the diversity of opinion which exists among persons 
equally able, learned, and pious, must condemn such an assump- 
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tion. If these matters be regarded as of such moment, that to 
imagine the evidence respecting them to be at all obscure or doubt- 
ful, is to impeach the character of our Divine Lawgiver,—then we 
have no alternative, but to accuse of very culpable blindness those 
whose judgment may differ from our own. We do not envy any 
who are in this position, but rejoice that our views of this Christian 
ordinance will admit of our honouring the Lord, without dishonour- 
ing our brethren. We write this, having gone carefully through 
Mr. Stovel’s work, to the last sentence, which declares that the 
peculiar tenets of his denomination ‘have been placed, if not beyond 
resistance, yet certainly beyond all plausible dispute.’ Notwith- 
standing Mr. S.’s demonstration, we think it not improbable that 
wise and good men will continue to adopt different conclusions. 
We are not acquainted with any diversities of opinion and practice 
among Christians in the present day, to which the principles laid 
down by St. Paul, in reference to the controversics of the first 
Christians, may be more justly applied, than those respecting infant 
baptism and the baptism of believers. Concerning both rites, it 
may be said with equal propriety,—‘ He who observes the rite, 
observes it for the Lord: and he who does not observe it, for the 
Lord he does not observe it. Why dost thou condemn thy brother ? 
And why dost thou despise thy brother ?’* 

If to any of our readers these remarks should seem so obviously 
true as to require no mention, we must beg them to suspend their 
decision for a while. We fear that there are too many who still need 
this rudimentary instruction. The lectures delivered by Dr. Halley, 
at the Congregational rooms, on the Sacraments, have occasioned 
the lectures of Mr. Stovel, on Christian Discipleship and Baptism, 
which were delivered at the Baptist Mission-house. Mr. S. claims 
the honour of precedence, certain lectures which he delivered at 
Woolwich having, according to his account, so much alarmed the 
Congregational churches, that Dr. H. was summoned to their defence. 
We have reason to know that Dr. H. was quite unacquainted with 
these lectures ; he should not, therefore, be censured for omitting to 
notice them. We believe, too, that Mr. S. has wholly mistaken the 
nature of the sentiment which his publication excited where it 
was read. The lectures of Dr. Halley have prefixed to them a 
clear declaration, that the lecturer alone is responsible for the 
opinions and arguments advanced in them; yet Mr. Stovel repre- 
sents them as sanctioned by the whole denomination. A similar 
declaration is prefixed to his own volume; and we are unwilling to 
suppose that his opinions and arguments have received more than 
a very partial approbation, from the many respectable persons whose 
names stand connected with these lectures. 


* Rom. xiv. 
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CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP AND BAPTISM. 5 


Their title may suggest to the reader the fallacy by which they 
are pervaded. The larger portion of the work is, as we might 
expect, on Christian discipleship, in the highest sense of the phrase. 
It is designed to show that it was the purpose of our Lord to 
separate from the world a people for his praise, whose holy charac- 
ter would commend the Gospel, whose sympathy would afford 
mutual support, and whose co-operation would contribute to the 
advancement of his kingdom. This of course none among us would 
deny; and it could not be the proper end of a work, composed in 
reply to Dr. Halley’s lectures, to establish what he had never 
impugned, but, on the contrary, would be foremost to maintain. 
The propositions which Mr. Stovel really had to prove were, that only 
persons known to possess true penitence and faith could rightly 
be named the disciples or scholars of Christ,—and that to such 
persons only the rite of baptism ought to be administered. But 
the portion of the work which is directed to these points is very 
small. If the author should say, that the subjects first mentioned 
required to be noticed as preparatory to the other; we beg to 
reply, that he might as well have favoured us with a discourse on 
the inspiration of Scripture, or the truth of Christianity, or the 
existence of God. These subjects are, we presume, fundamental to 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism ; and they are quite as appro- 
priate to this controversy, as those which he has chosen to intro- 
duce. The only use of this plan which we can imagine is, that it 
leaves on the reader’s mind the impression, that Congregational 
churches are societies formed with no regard to Christian charac- 
ter,—an impression which the general tenor of the book would only 
confirm ; and which could not be corrected by a solitary passage, 
which incidentally admits that the practice of Congregational and 
Baptist churches, in respect to purity of communion, is really the 
same. 

Mr. Stovel seems to imagine that it is impossible to secure the 
association of true Christians in church fellowship, unless they are 
marked out by water-baptism. He says, ‘ If Christians are to be 
one, each one ought to have, and must have, some way of deter- 
mining who the Christians are.’* Character and conduct, it seems, 
will not suffice, nor admission to the table of the Lord; nothing 
can secure this end but immersion in water. ‘To administer bap- 
tism to others, according to him, ‘ breaks down the enclosure of 
Christian society, and reduces it to a level with the unconverted 
masses of mankind.’+ Statements of a similar kind are to be 
found in all parts of the work, unsupported by any arguments 
from the word of God, or the history of the church, or the consti- 
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tution of man. ‘The only thing having the semblance of an argu- 
ment which we can discern, is the reference to national churches, 
in the associations of which it is known that little regard is paid to 
Christian character. But even in them no one is entitled to the 
recognition of a Christian when an adult, simply because he was 
baptized in infancy. Where the grace which renews the soul is 
attributed to infant-baptism, it is naturally presumed that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the person will grow up to be a Christian. 
But this is in consequence of the efficacy assigned to the rite; and 
it would be most unreasonable to suppose that the same results 
must follow where this efficacy is maintained, and where it is 
universally denied. Mr. Stovel is evidently incapable of consider- 
ing the practices of others, except in connexion with his own 
opinions. Because it would be wrong for them to act as they do, 
if they thought as he does, he pours forth his indignant condemna- 
tion on their conduct. He seems wholly to forget that the good 
or evil which result from any religious rite, must depend on the 
way in which it is understood by those among whom it is observed ; 
and not on the way in which he may regard it. His opinions on 
baptism appear to be held by him, not merely as certain, but also 
as necessary truths. If for a moment they are stated as subjects 
for inquiry or discussion, it immediately appears that they are first 
to be acknowledged as true. His reasonings remind us of the 
arguments of those who seek to demonstrate their own existence, 
but who cannot take a single step without assuming what is to be 
proved. Mr. Stovel seems compelled by the law of his nature to 
argue in the same way for the immersion of believers. To admit 
that our Lord means what he says, will at once, in his judgment, 
decide the question. Nothing but immersion in water can secure 
the purity of Christian societies; nothing else can distinguish 
between natural and spiritual persons; nothing else can qualify the 
church of Christ to be his witness in the world. Few, we think, 
will be disposed to rank these with self-evident truths. And yet 
Mr. 8. declares that ‘ this controversy involves the whole question, 
whether there shall be a people set apart for Christ, a kingdom of 
heaven upon earth or not.’* 

Many at the present time earnestly desire that disputes among 
Christians should be conducted in a better style and spirit than 
they have been. The assumption of intellectual or spiritual supe- 
riority, the imputation of unworthy motives, and all that is need- 
lessly offensive, might surely be laid aside, without any injury to 
truth. Mr. S., however, seems to prefer the old way. He begins 
his lectures by stating that it will relieve and enrich this tedious 
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controversy, to consider that we could not know the patience and 
kindness of God in teaching, unless we knew the slowness of men in 
learning. Of course it cannot be his own slowness to learn, but 
that of Dr. Halley and all who have not yet learned believers’ bap- 
tism, which illustrates the forbearance of God, and so relieves and 
enriches this controversy.* This forbearance, we are informed 
shortly afterwards, exceeds Mr. Stovel’s comprehension.t His 
treatment of his opponents, both as individuals and communities, 
appears to us in the highest degree supercilious and uncharitable. 
Dr. Halley had said, that to him it was not plain that baptism 
meant immersion ; immersion therefore could not be obligatory upon 
him, and this he considered consolatory. On this Mr. Stovel 
remarks, ‘ The commandments of the Lord are plain to them that fear 
him.’ But the Doctor says that this commandment of the Lord is 
not plain to him: it would follow, therefore, that he did not fear 
the Lord, and that the want of this fear had already obscured to 
him the Lord’s commandment. This may be true; but how can 
it be consoling ?{~ We feel that all comment here must be super- 
fluous. We cannot tell of what superiority over others in litera- 
ture, intelligence, and piety, Mr. Stovel may be conscious ; but we 
believe the public are quite unprepared to acknowledge his claims 
to that pre-eminence which would justify such a style, and which, 
if it existed, we are inclined to think, would manifest itself in every 
other way, rather than this. 

From the present lectures, as well as from those before pub- 
lished, it appears that the evidence on which the writer chiefly 
depends, for the proof of believers’ baptism, is contained in the four 
texts so often quoted froin the epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians, 
the Romans, the Colossians, and from the first epistle of St. Peter.§ 
From these passages we learn that there is a baptism for Christ, 
(or, if it be preferred, into Christ,) of such a nature, that all who 
receive it put on Christ; by, or im, this baptism they are buried 
with the Lord; they rise with him to a new life; and they are 
saved. Now since the New Testament does certainly refer to the 
baptism of the soul, as well as to that of the body—to one received 
from the truth and Spirit of Christ, and to another obtained by the 
use of water,—we cannot see why it should be supposed that the 
latter must be here referred to, either alone, or in connexion with 
the former. The context and the scope of all these passages, as 
well as the general tenor of the New Testament, seem to us adverse 
to this supposition. The assumption that they have this reference 
gives to the doctrine of sacramental efficacy a more plausible sup- 
port than anything besides can furnish. The baptism here spoken 
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of is not represented as following the moral and spiritual changes 
associated with it; but rather as preceding and producing them. 
We are far from identifying the doctrines of Papists and Puseyites 
with those of our Baptist brethren ; we know that they are con- 
trary ; but they alike rest on the assumption that this baptism 
must be water-baptism. Mr. Stovel repeats the assertion, so often 
made before, with much vehemence and many iterations, but with- 
out proof. 

In the first lecture he refers, as we might expect, to the meaning 
of the word disciple ; but the manner in which he disposes of this 
subject few could anticipate. As the accurate determination of its 
meaning was necessary to show that Dr. Halley was wrong in 
styling those disciples who were merely initiated into the school 
and kingdom of Christ, we thought some pains would have been 
bestowed on the proof, that the word was only used in the higher 
sense for which Mr. Stovel contends. But of this no evidence is 
presented to us. We are simply informed that the Greek word for 
a disciple has as synonymes four other words, which denote a hearer, 
a companion, an attendant, one recognised. There is no examination 
either of the classic, or the Scripture usage of the term. That a 
disciple might receive all these appellations we admit ; but that any 
of them are synonymous, we beg to deny. A person might be a 
disciple and not a hearer, or a hearer and not a disciple; so he 
might be a disciple and not be recognised, or be recognised and yet 
not be a disciple. Our Lord on one occasion said to the Jews who 
believed, ‘Jf ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed.’* We presume Mr. S. would allow that these believers 
were disciples, in some sense, when this declaration was made ; 
though it was necessary that they should continue in the faith, in 
order to be worthy of this title in a still higher sense. That our 
Lord required of all disciples entire devotedness to him, is very 
evident ; but that none were permitted to bear the name who had 
not given proof of such devotedness, is not evident. This was the 
point which Mr. Stovel should have established; but this he has 
not even attempted; and a concordance will show that the term 
disciple is used by the evangelists in a much more general and 
indiscriminate manner than Mr. Stovel thinks proper. 

After this investigation of the meaning of the word disciple, we 
come to a sketch of the history of the Baptists. It begins with 
Tertullian, a writer whom we most readily resign to Mr. Stovel’s 
fellowship. ‘When about a.p. 200 he wrote against the baptism 
of young people, and persons not duly prepared for that rite and 
its engagements, he rebuked the practice as a novelty, unauthorised 
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by Scripture, or the practice of the early churches.’* Now Tertul- 
lian does not rebuke the practice as a novelty, nor as unsupported 
by Scripture, nor as contrary to the practice of the early churches ; 
his objections are founded on very different grounds, which Mr. 
Stovel has omitted to mention. He rebuked infant baptism, 
because the sponsors might incur danger, by dying before they 
could fulfil their engagements,—because it was uncertain what the 
children would become when their nature was developed,—because 
they had no sins to need the forgiveness secured by baptism,— 
because its grace was too precious to be entrusted to the care of 
children. For similar reasons he also rebuked the baptism of all 
unmarried persons, widowers, and widows. We may be excused for 
not regarding such an authority with much deference ; and, after 
this specimen of Mr. Stovel’s accuracy, we must be allowed to 
distrust his statements concerning the reformers. He informs us 
that at the Reformation ‘it was not only proved that justification 
by faith only came from God; but that the use of baptism is justi- 
fied by God in believers only.’+ Worldly motives, we are told, 
withheld many of the reformers from confessing the second of these 
great truths; it was, however, received by those to whom, the 
author says, ‘the word of God became so sweet that they would 
learn it all.’ It may be some consolation to those who now fall 
under Mr. Stovel’s censures, that they suffer in the society of 
Luther and Melancthon, Zuingle and Calvin, and many of the 
most honoured servants of Christ. We really have no pity for them ; 
but think this sentiment more fitly bestowed on him who is so slow 
to discern Christian integrity, and love for truth, beyond the narrow 
limits of his own party. 

Dr. Halley having had occasion to notice the terms pvotyptov 
and sacramentum, applied by the fathers to baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, Mr. Stovel follows him to this subject ; we see not why. On 
the remark of Dr. H., ‘It would be vain to consult the New Testa- 
ment for any exposition of a sacrament,’ Mr. S. says, ‘ This is 
strange. The word sacrament or mystery occurs in those writings 
about twenty-seven times, and in the Septuagint not less than 
twenty-five ; out of these fifty-two cases it might at least be possible 
to verify its meaning.’{ We should have thought it exceedingly 
strange, if Dr. H. had adopted the course Mr. S. recommends. 
The meaning of the word in the New Testament is evidently differ- 
ent from its meaning in the Greek fathers. The mysteries there 
mentioned are not the sacraments, as any one may see by turning 
to the various passages. They are things to be known, and not 
things to be done. ‘To find the sense in which a word was used as 
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a designation for Christian rites, it would be vain to look to 
an where it is never used in any similar application. Mr. 

tovel admits that, in the Bible, baptism is never called a mystery : 
yet because it is there said that there are mysteries, and in following 
ages baptism was called a mystery, Mr. S. infers that it was one of 
the ‘mysteries of the kingdom’ mentioned by Christ, one of the 
‘ mysteries of God’ entrusted to the apostles. He states that Ter- 
tullian spoke of a hundred sacraments or mysteries, ‘ and that little 
less than fourteen sacraments or mysteries are named in holy 
Scripture.’ We should have thought their number might readily 
be ascertained; and that it would have been worth while to set 
forth distinctly the characteristics of the class to which he is so 
anxious to refer baptism. He informs us that it is a mystery ; but 
in what sense it is so, we are left to conjecture. 

The second lecture is on Jewish baptism. Here the opinion, 
that any knowledge of Jewish customs is ever necessary to the 
right understanding of our Lord’s words, is denounced with much 
violence. This principle is described as a precipice to which 
Dr. H., with great composure, leads the student of Divine law,—as 
conducting to a ruinous conclusion,—to evils which can hardly be 
exaggerated,—as discreditable to our Lord,—as placing his precepts 
beyond the reach of those who have to observe them, and so on. 
Now this principle is one acknowledged by all critics ; and common 
sense, without learning, may justify it. If customs have any in- 
fluence on modes of speech, some knowledge of these customs 
must be requisite. It is surely as easy to become acquainted 
with the customs, as with the language of the Jews. Mr. Stovel 
might as well demand that he should be allowed to explain 
Scripture without the knowledge of the one, as of the other. He 
however admits, as at least probable, the existence of proselyte 
baptism among the Jews, a subject to which Dr. H. had referred 
as immaterial to his argument. But Mr. 8. contends that this 
was a discriminating baptism, given only to those whose religious 
character had been examined and approved. Now the society to 
which the proselytes were admitted was certainly an indiscriminate 
society: it does not, therefore, seem very reasonable that there 
should have been a discriminating initiation. Moreover baptism 
was, as Mr. S. observes, but one of the rites introductory to 
Judaism ; and the laws for the admission of foreigners to all 
Jewish privileges were given by Moses, and require their reception 
without any reference to their personal piety. The only evidence 
which Mr. S. adduces in support of his strange opinion, is an 
irrelevant quotation from Maimonides, borrowed from Dr. H., 
where the heathen is described as ‘coming to be joined to the 
covenant of Israel, and to place himself under the wings of the 
Divine Majesty,’—phrases which appear to us descriptive of future 
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rivileges, but which he regards as discriminating present character. 

f the testimony of Jews a thousand years after the time were of 
any value, much more satisfactory evidence than this might easily 
be obtained. Let it be allowed that all the children who were to 
be brought up under the Jewish dispensation received Jewish 
baptism, and it becomes probable that all who are to be brought 
up under the Christian dispensation should receive Christian 
baptism. This, we presume, is the indiscriminate baptism which 
Dr. H. maintains, and which Mr. S. condemns. 

Some of Mr. Stovel’s expositions of Scripture are exceedingly 
curious. We are quite incompetent to explain how they are 
obtained from the text, or can be reconciled with it. Take for 
example the words of the apostle in the epistle to the Hebrews : 
‘not laying ayain the foundation of repentance from dead works, and 
of faith towards God, of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on 
of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.’* 
We have thought that repentance and faith were mentioned 
together as the first duties inculcated, and that the four subjects 
of instruction here associated were among the elements of 
Christian doctrine. Mr. S., by means of a few interpolations, 
makes the passage much more significant. He informs us that 
the writer mentions a ‘ doctrine of baptisms’ as it existed in the 
Christian church, requiring ‘repentance from dead works and 
reliance upon God,’ followed ‘ by the laying on of hands, and united 
with a hope of the ‘resurrection’ and the ‘ future judgment. + 
This appears to us an exposition, not of the words of Scripture, 
but of the opinions of Mr. Stovel. There is another passage in 
this epistle subjected to the same treatment. The apostle 
mentions, m connexion with several external services, various 
baptisms, and declares that all these things were unable ‘to 
make him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science. t Mr. S. states that ‘to make a worshipper perfect is to 
complete his initiation, and that what are termed carnal 
ordinances, are ‘terms of justification of the flesh? He adds, 
‘The meaning of the passage through its whole reasoning is, that 
Jesus initiates those who are sanctified, on a ground which reaches 
the vital solicitude of conscience, and renders their relation to 
himself perfect for ever.’§ So the declaration of the apostle, that 
no Jewish ceremonies could make perfect, proves that the Christian 
rite of water baptism does make perfect. We can hardly conceive 
of anything more illogical and unscriptural. Yet Mr. S.,triumph- 
ing in this conclusion as decisive, turns to Dr. H. and asks if he 
will affirm that children, when baptized, are ‘ perfect as to the 
conscience, and perfect for ever?’ We may venture to reply for 
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Dr. H. that he did not know before that any ceremony could 
accomplish this, however it might be observed. Mr. Stovel must 
be prepared to say, in reference to those whom he baptizes, what 
he challenges Dr. Halley to affirm. Believers, therefore, are by 
their water baptism made perfect as to the conscience, and perfect 
for ever. We are much surprised at this announcement. 

The third lecture is on the baptism of John, and Mr. S. main- 
tains that this rite was restricted to approved penitent believers. 
He deems it needless to notice the many objections which have 
been urged against this opinion, and seems to rely on one text as 
alone conclusive. It is often quoted without any attempt to prove 
that it has the meaning given to it; this, we suppose, being self- 
evident. The Scripture states that John was ‘to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord.’* How to make them ready ? 

r. S. answers, by immersing them in water. Whom to make 
thus ready? He replies, the people already prepared for the Lord 
by penitence and faith. Such criticism fills us with amazement. 
The translation which Mr. S. adopts is evidently wrong; but, if 
correct, it would not afford the least warrant for his interpretation. 
The preposition év, Mr. S. would allow, does not mean to: to the 
wisdom of the just must, therefore, be incorrect. John was ‘ to 
turn the hearts of fathers to children, and the disobedient, in the 
wisdom of the just, to make ready for the Lord, a people prepared.’ 
He was to make ready the disobedient, for in the preceding verse 
it is declared ‘many of the children of Israel he will turn to the 
Lord their God.’ ‘The angel said nothing of his making ready for 
the Lord only a prepared people, nor of his making them ready 
for Christ by immersing them in water; Zacharias said nothing ; 
John himself said nothing. They all testified that it was only by 
repentance, and the knowledge of the Lord, that any could be made 
ready to receive him; and that the disobedient might thus be 
made ready. We have simply Mr. Stovel’s testimony, that men 
were made ready for Christ by immersion in water, together with 
his judgment, that, if John had made ready by baptism any but 
penitent believers, ‘instead of being the greatest of all that were 
born of woman, he would have been the least, one might almost 
say the worst, that had ever appeared.’+ We think that our 
Lord’s judgment of John differed much from that which Mr. 
Stovel has ventured to express. 

The rest of the lecture is occupied with many very satisfactory 
proofs that John inculecated repentance and faith. The testimony 
of our Lord, of the prophets Isaiah and Malachi, and of the 
evangelists, is fully and formally adduced to establish what we 
believe has never yet been questioned, that John taught these 
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duties. We can find, however, nothing to show that he required 
the evidence of repentance and faith as the pre-requisite of 
baptism. Yet this was the only thing that Mr. 8. was required 
to prove. 

The fourth lecture refers to the example and ministry of Christ. 
The statement made by our Lord, concerning his reception of 
John’s baptism, appears to us satisfactory and complete. ‘ Suffer 
it now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness”* The 
reason assigned is not one peculiar to himself, but one of universal 
application. J¢ becometh us to do all that is right. Being born 
under the law, it became him to observe all that was appointed for 
the Jews and obligatory on them. He submitted to the baptism 
of John as he did to all the ceremonies of the former dispensation. 
Mr. S. is not satisfied with this simple account, but gives much 
additional information, without hinting at the way in which he 
obtained it. Then since, in receiving John’s baptism, Christ 
acknowledged certain truths, it is inferred that none should receive 
Christian baptism who cannot make a similar acknowledgment ; 
and this because ‘hypocrisy and absurdity are both condemned 
by the words and example of our Lord.’ On this principle, it 
must be hypocrisy and absurdity to do any of the things which 
our Lord did, unless with the same motives. He could not have 
received the baptism of John in infancy, for then it was not in- 
stituted. But our Lord condescended to share in all the religious 
services which were appointed for children, and we presume without 
hypocrisy or absurdity. 

We next have a long array of passages to prove such pro- 
positions as these: that Christ came to call sinners to repentance: 
that he required the confidence and obedience of men: that it was 
his object to save them from their sins. We hope the lectures 
were heard by some who needed this instruction. To show that 
only penitent believers should be baptized we are reminded of our 
Lord’s declaration ‘he who believeth not is condemned already.’ 
‘ Therefore,’ Mr. S. argues, ‘he is justified in nothing. But he 
who is justified in nothing cannot be justified in wearing the badge 
of discipleship: if justified in nothing, he cannot be justified in 
being initiated.’+ We venture to add to Mr. Stovel’s mferences : 
he cannot be justified in reading the Bible, nor in taking food, nor 
in standing up, nor in sitting down. Are these things wrong ? 

The parable of the tares receives from our author a very novel 
interpretation. We rather wonder that he should have attempted 
to amend the old explanation, since that was given by the highest 
authority. Our Lord taught that ‘the field is the world: but 
Mr. 8. says it is the church. Our Lord said, ‘the tares are the 
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children of the wicked one.’ Mr. S. states they are the children of 
the people of God, and all who, not possessing repentance and faith, 
are baptized. Our Lord declared, ‘ the enemy who sowed them is the 
devil” Mr. §..attributes this work to Christian parents and min- 
isters, and all who observe infant baptism.* We leave our readers 
to choose between these two interpretaticus. 

In the fifth lecture Mr. S. alludes to the occasions when our 
Lord appeared after his resurrection. Because he manifested 
himself only to baptized believers, it is inferred that only believers 
should be baptized. In considering the commission given by our 
Lord to his disciples in Galilee, Mr. 8S. connects with it the decla- 
rations which he made many days before, on the road to Emmaus, 
and in Jerusalem, as recorded by the other evangelists. These 
are all put together as one address, so that even the tenses of 
words used at one place and time, are made to depend on words 
spoken at another place and time. St. Luke mentions repentance 
in relating one address ; St. Mark faith, in the account of another ; 
and St. Matthew disciple and baptizing in a third discourse ; there- 
fore our author argues the disciples referred to by the last, pos- 
sessed the faith and repentance of the other two evangelists, and 
that before they could be baptized. 

The sixth lecture is on apostolical examples, and it even sur- 
passes the preceding in mis-statements, and in reasoning which 
seems to set all the rules of logic at defiance. The baptism of 
John is said to be ‘for repentance,’ and not on account of repent- 
ance. Dr. Halley therefore maintains that it was a symbol to 
inculcate this duty, and not a sign to attest its performance. Yet 
Mr. Stovel says, ‘On this view the baptism proposed is not a 
baptism of repentance, but a baptism superseding repentance.’+ 
He again adverts to the commission, ‘ Disciple all the nations, 
baptizing them,’ &c., and asserts that, since the noun nations is 
neuter, and the pronoun ¢hem masculine, the latter cannot refer to 
the former, because a pronoun must agree with its antecedent 
noun in number and gender. On this point Mr. S. is very con- 
fident. ‘Ifthe course of the reasoning seemed to require it, and 
exceptions to the rule could be found to justify the referring the 
pronoun to the neuter antecedent, Dr. Halley should have pro- 
duced the cases to justify his departure from the rule, but he has 
not done so. He appeals to grammar, and in grammar he fails. 
It is believed that no example to justify such a departure from 
this rule can be found.’+ Dr. Halley was scarcely under obliga- 
tion to furnish information which a Greek grammar would easil 
afford. If Mr. S. will turn to Matthiz, section 434, he will find 
that when the object designated by a neuter noun is not neuter, 
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there is no rule to require that the pronoun should be neuter. 
Many of the examples for which Mr. S. asks are given there. So 
Winer, in his grammar of the New Testament, says: ‘ the pronouns 
often differ in gender from the noun to which they relate, as the 
idea expressed by them, and not their grammatical gender, is 
taken into view. This takes place uniformly when a neuter noun 
denotes things which have life.’ Many examples are added. In 
one of these, Rom. ii. 14, this very neuter noun for nations occurs 
in similiar connexion with a masculine pronoun—é€6vn . . ovrot. 
Perhaps our readers will now think that Mr. Stovel’s words 
respecting Dr. Halley are more applicable to himself: ‘he appeals 
to grammar, and in grammar he fails.’ 

Mr. S. further contends that the apostles could not have been 
directed to disciple and baptize all nations, because a nation, in its 
corporate capacity, could not be discipled and baptized; and ‘he 
adds, ‘Let Dr. H. himself say how he could literally baptize, by 
one act, the English nation.’ This is very extraordinary. Such a 
misunderstanding of words is really unaccountable. Dr. Halley, of 
course, supposes that the apostles were to baptize the individuals 
constituting all nations, just as, individually, they were to disciple all 
nations. They were to do this to the extent of their ability, so far 
as persons would be persuaded to become disciples. We do not 
see what can be objected to this interpretation, but that it favours 
Dr. Halley’s conclusion ; if all who were willing should be made 
disciples, that all who were willing should be also baptized. Mr. S. 
proposes to amend the words of our Lord by reading, ‘ Make 
disciples in all nations, baptizing disciples.’ But these additions 
are without the least warrant. They doubtless convey Mr. Stovel’s 
meaning ; there is no evidence that they express the meaning of 
Christ. They are, moreover, inconsistent with statements made in 
this lecture. In a previous page it is said, ‘none were called 
disciples without their being baptized.’* Here it is said, only 
disciples are to be baptized. _It necessarily follows, that only the 
baptized are to be baptized. 

We are unwilling to follow Mr. S. into his speculations concerning 
the natural life which is antecedent to the birth of the body; and 
the spiritual life which, he asserts, must precede the birth of the 
soul. The distinction, to which he attaches so much importance, 
between being regenerated and being born again, is one to which the 
word of God does not give the slightest support. 

In the remarks made on the instances of baptism recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, we meet with very little reasoning, and 
nothing requiring confutation. Mr. S. intimates his opinion, that 
the sinful peculiarity of Ananias and Sapphira, was their being 
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baptized without faith. The declaration of St. Peter to Simon 
Magus, ‘thou hast no part or lot in this matter, is interpreted to 
mean, thou hast no part or lot in baptism. Because St. James 
stated in the assembly at Jerusalem, that God would ‘ take from 
the nations a people to his name, Mr. S. says that St. Paul could 
only have baptized penitent believers.* | And because this apostle 
taught the disciples of John at Ephesus that they were to confide 
in Christ, and then immediately baptized them ; therefore, to affirm 
that he did not baptize them on the ground of their approved 
penitence and faith is ‘ offensively absurd.’+ 

All the difficulties connected with Mr. Stovel’s hypothesis, that 
the baptisms recorded in the Acts were the immersions in water 
of examined and approved penitent believers, are disposed of by 
the observation, that ‘nothing which the Spirit has recorded can 
be too hard for God to have performed.’ 

The seventh lecture is occupied with what is called the testimony 
of early Christian writers. The author here repeats much that he 
has stated before, placing the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans 
among the testimonies from Rome, and so on with the other 
epistles. |The quotations from the fathers are not more relevant, 
or more accurately reported, than those previously given from the 
sacred Scriptures: that they should be less so was scarcely possible. 

The last lecture is on the general apostacy, and Mr. Stovel 
seeks, we cannot say to prove, but to produce the impression, that 
all the evils voces, Raat in this phrase are to be attributed to 
the neglect of believers’ baptism. We are assured by him, that if 
Dr. Halley’s statements be received,—that is, if baptism with 
water was used as a memorial of a blessing proffered, and not as a 
seal of one possessed ; as a symbol inculcating duty, and not as a 
sign attesting its performance,—then, ‘the blame of the general 
‘apostacy must fall upon the Lord himself, his apostles, and the 
Spirit which inspired them.’{ This statement is to our minds 
exceedingly appalling. 

At the close of this lecture, Mr. Stovel refers briefly to Mr. 
Godwin’s work on Christian Baptism; and as some part of this 
book may be known to our readers from the articles on Bap- 
tism which appeared in our former series, they may wish to 
know how Mr. Stovel regards it. He has reserved his notice 
of this work for the lecture on the general apostacy, this being, 
we suppose, in his judgment, its proper locality; for he says, 
‘the dark ages have no such perversion of holy Scripture as that 


* Mr. 8. informs us, that on this occasion St. James quoted ‘from the 
Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint version. —p. 515. We do not clearly 
see how this was possible, the MS. not being written till many ages after. 
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contained in one section, entitled, “The Baptism of the Christian 
Life.”’? Mr. Stovel does not attempt to disprove any of the 
principles of criticism advanced in the work he condemns, nor 
does he show that in any case they have been misapplied. He 
exposes no fallacy, but confines himself to what logicians call the 
reductio ad absurdum, a mode of reasoning which does not always 
evince the absurdity of him against whom it is used. _He repre- 
sents Mr. Godwin as bringing together passages in which the 
words purify, sanctify, and make perfect, occur, and treating them 
as the translation of one word, in order to prove that Sazri(w 
means to purify. Any who have read the book, or the articles 
referred to, will know that the meaning of the word is not 
sought in this way; but by an investigation of every passage in 
the Scriptures mentioning any baptism, or supposed to refer to 
any, and by an examination of the subject, context, and scope, of 
each text separately. The collection of passages to which Mr. 8. 
alludes appears to be intended, not to show the meaning of the 
word, but the accordance of the translation given, with other state- 
ments of Scripture. If our Lord declared, that he sanctified 
himself, that his people might be sanctified,—if he was made 
perfect through suffering,—if the mind in which he suffered is that 
which his followers should imitate, as they suffering cease from 
sin,*—we do not see why he may not have referred to his 
sufferings as an official purification, whereby, as our great High- 
priest, he was separated manifestly from all evil. Mr. Godwin had 
expressly stated that such an official purification was what he 
supposed to be meant. Yet, Mr. Stovel charges him with the 
dreadful and blasphemous inference, that the sufferings of Christ 
were a purification of himself personally from sin. So because 
Mr. Godwin, following the language of Scripture, has spoken of 
Christians as suffering with Christ, and as receiving some purifica- 
tion from their sufferings, Mr. Stovel accuses him of teaching 
that the sufferings of Christians, like those of Christ himself, are 
an expiatory sacrifice. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
St. Paul taught that Christians suffer with Christ in order that 
they may be glorified with him ; and that sufferings are appointed 
for us by God, in order that we may be partakers of his holiness.t+ 

The next passage on which Mr. Stovel comments, is one on 
which much stress is often laid in the defence of believers’ baptism. 
‘ He who believes and is baptized shall be saved’ This Mr. Godwin 
represents to mean, he who believes the Gospel, and is purified 
thereby, will be saved. Mr. S. remarks, ‘ If this be admitted, then 
no one has a right to hope for salvation till he is purified,—that is to 
say, till he is in heaven,—and yet, the apostle Paul says, ‘ we are 
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saved by hope.’ Now we submit that there is a little difference between 
being saved, and having the hope of salvation. The declaration of 
St. Paul is that ‘we are saved in hope: our salvation is not, 
according to the apostle, what we see and possess, but what we 
hope, and with patience wait for.* In another part of the same 
epistle it is said, ‘now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed’+ It is therefore evident that St. Paul did not think that 
a believer was saved when baptized by water. 

Mr. Godwin had ventured to observe, in considering the com- 
mission, that dipping or immersing into the name of God, was a 
phrase not sanctioned by Scripture, of course excluding all reference 
to the passage whose meaning was to be determined. ‘On this Mr. 
S. indignantly exclaims, ‘Is not the very expression, immersing 
them into the name of the Father, &c. before him, in the very 
passage which he is forcing from sacredness to absurdity?’ Cer- 
tainly the verse thus translated is in the Bible, but we think no one 
should be condemned who, in investigating the sense of a passage, 
does not regard Mr. Stovel’s authority as quite decisive. He asks, 
Can man purify man? We may inquire,—if one man can make 
another the disciple of Christ? The same answer will suffice. for 
both questions. We need not go through the remaining misrepre- 
sentations and fallacies. Mr. Stovel argues that, if men are to be 
at all purified for Christ’s service on earth, and his presence in 
heaven, by truth, duty, trial, and hope,—then the blood of Christ 
does not cleanse from all sin, and men are not sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit. These are ‘the terrible conclusions,’ which, Mr. 8. 
says, may be deduced from Mr. Godwin’s work. He, however, 
omits to show that the Scriptures do not teach the doctrines from 
which he deduces these conclusions. 

We do not know that we have passed over anything of im- 
portance in Mr. Stovel’s arguments. Of mis-statements, injurious 
insinuations, &c. &c. we have left abundant meterials for Dr. Halley, 
if he should feel disposed, or required, to meet a controversialist so 
heedless and uncourteous. If we could have thought that, in dis- 
charging the duties of our office, we had merely to provide for the 
entertainment and instruction of our readers, we should have been 
spared the disagreeable task we have had to perform. But we feel 
required to act in some measure as the police of literature, and 
must, therefore, occasionally submit to the labour of exposing 
arrogant pretensions, uncharitable insinuations, and the other 
indecencies and wrongs whereby literature is disgraced, and religion 
dishonoured. The circumstances under which Mr. Stovel’s work 
is published, may be some apology for our assigning an importance 
to it, which we can in no other way justify. 


* Rom viii. 24. + Rom. xiii. 11. 
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(I. 
LIFE IN DEATH. 


A sHort time since, I casually read an essay on the ‘ Revelation 
of a Future State,’ by the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately. 
The merited celebrity of this prelate gives force and currency to 
any speculations which he commits to the press, and renders a 
cautious perusal of them requisite, lest his name and high reputa- 
tion should preponderate over the strength of his reasonings. If I 
do not mistake the character of Dr. Whately, he desires no regard 
to be paid to his writings but that which arises from a conviction 
of their truth and cogency. With this impression, I mean freely 
to controvert some of the positions of the essay just mentioned: 
and that I may not, in any degree, misrepresent the statement on 
which I am about to remark, | shall set down the words in which 
it is made. 

In discussing the arguments of ancient writers on the immor- 
tality of the soul, Dr. Whately thus writes: ‘To the Christian, 
indeed, all this doubt would be instantly removed, if he found that 
the immortality of the soul, as a disembodied spirit, were revealed 
to him in the word of God.’ After a few lines he proceeds to say, 
‘In fact, however, no such doctrine is revealed to us; the Chris- 
tian’s hope, as founded on the promises contained in the Gospel, 
is the resurrection of the body. Ina note (C) appended to the 
essay, we have the following words: ‘As for the state of the soul 
in the interval between death and the general resurrection, the 
discussion is unnecessary, and perhaps unprofitable; had know- 
ledge on this pomt been expedient for us, it would doubtless have 
been clearly revealed ; as it is, we are lost in conjecture. For 
aught we know, the soul may remain combined with a portion of 
matter less than the ten thousandth part of the minutest particle that 
was ever perceived by our senses; since “great” and “small” are 
only relative. All we can be sure of is, that if the soul be wholly 
disengaged from matter, and yet shall enjoy consciousness and 
activity, it must be in some quite different manner from that in 
which we now enjoy them ; if, on the other hand, the soul remains 
inert and unconscious, (as it does with respect to the seeing 
faculty, for instance, when the eyes are closed, or blinded,) till its 
re-union with matter, the moment of our sinking into this state of 
unconsciousness will appear to us to be instantly succeeded by that 
of our awaking from it, even though twenty centuries may have 
intervened: of which any one may convince himself by a few 
moments’ reflection.’ Essay I. first series, fourth edit. 

From the opinions which are thus frankly asserted, I shall 
leave with equal frankness to dissent; as they agree neither with 
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my feelings, my theology, nor my philosophy. I am apprehensive 
I cannot do justice to my conceptions on these matters in a space 
so limited as that which a monthly miscellany can at once con- 
veniently afford ; 1 therefore propose to confine the present com- 
munication to the expression of my feelings and my theology ; 
leaving it undetermined whether, for another number, | may solicit 
an insertion of what I know not how more briefly to characterise 
than by calling it my philosophy, though I am far from the pre- 
sumption of styling myself a philosopher. Before I express the 
feelings which I have long entertained on the subject of the inter- 
mediate state, I will, with the utmost brevity, say what my notions 
are respecting the condition of the souls of Christians during the 
interval betwixt death and the general resurrection. My decided 
belief—founded, as I think, on the authority of revelation—is, that 
the consciousness and activity of the soul or spirit, the intellectual 
part of the human nature, are neither destroyed nor suspended by 
the death of the body. I do not undertake to determine whether 
the soul, after its separation from the gross body, with which it is 
at present associated, continues to exist, as a simple, immaterial 
substance, or is combined with some subtile, ethereal, material 
envelope, adapted to the mode of its existence, and the purposes it 
is destined to fulfil. All I contend for is, the uninterrupted life, 
intelligence, and vigour of the soul, with or without a junction 
with matter, of any degree of refinement. 

After freeing myself, as I hope, from the liability of being mis- 
understood in relation to the object I have in view, I shall proceed 
to express the sentiments by which my heart is actuated, in con- 
sidering the account which is suggested of the state of the soul, 
during the interval between death and the general resurrection, by 
the paragraphs that have now been cited from Dr. Whately’s Essay. 
I cannot, without surprise, observe the easy indifference with which 
the possibly inert and unconscious state of the soul during many, 
though an indefinite number, of years, seems to be contemplated in 
the passages that have been quoted. In the memoir that was 
published in America, many years since, of Dr. Priestley, which I 
remember to have read, a similar philosophical and calm indifference 
is said to have been exercised by him ; when at the point of death, 
he is reported to have represented himself as being about to sink 
into a profound sleep, from which he should not awake until the 
general resurrection. Nothing is more remote from my intention 
in this reference than to insinuate any resemblance between Dr. 
Whately and the determined, ardent assertor of materialism and 
Unitarian dogmas, beyond this one partial coincidence. In Dr. 
Whately I hail with the greatest satisfaction an enlightened, 
liberal, and intrepid champion of many essential articles of revealed 
truth ; the firm and uncompromising antagonist of will-worship, 
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superstition, priestly assumptions, and semi-papistical traditions. 
I cannot, however, but express my opinion that the materialist 
theologian was, in this instance, more consistent than the eminent 
prelate, who appears to favour the theory of the immaterial sub- 
stance of the soul. I shall have more to urge on this topic, if I 
should hereafter discuss what I have ventured to call my philosophy. 

At present, I beg to say that so many appalling circumstances 
gather around the severance of the bond by which the body and 
the soul are united, that I am extremely reluctant to be deprived 
of any alleviations of painful apprehension that will endure the 
test of a reasonable scrutiny into their truth and solidity. All 
that I am able to accumulate from every quarter, do not prove too 
many to assist me in my endeavours to divest death of its terrors. 
These terrors originate in many and very diversified causes, which 
work their effects as variously as the ever-changing feelings of a 
spirit embodied in flesh present occasion for. A contemplation 
of what may be the condition of a human spirit, when its relations 
with the mortal body which it inhabits in the present life shall 
cease, has for many years been exceedingly interesting to me, be- 
cause I could not question with seriousness the conclusions which 
have appeared to me to establish the uninterrupted consciousness 
and activity of that part of my nature. Besides which, I may be 
allowed to say, the hope and prospect of surviving death, in a 
condition of superior felicity, the result of increased activity and 
ever-growing perfection, in an intimate converse with that exalted 
Redeemer, ‘in whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwells bodily,’ 
and an association with ‘the spirits of just men made perfect,’ 
never to end, offer so powerful an antidote to the dread of dis- 
solution, as in the brighter moments of life to neutralise its 
virulence, and sometimes even to suggest the thought ‘to depart 
and to be with Christ is far better.’ 

I am unable to sympathise with the complacency which scems 
to be felt by some men in the suspension of their mental faculties, 
during the dormant condition through long, though indefinable 
periods, which their theories constrain them to advocate. To be 
sure, if there be no evidence on which to found a different system, 
we must, as well as we are able, acquiesce in what is inevitable. 
According to any apprehensions, however, which I can form, 
nothing short of the certainty of a painful existence can be more 
distressing, than the prospect of what, in reality, amounts to 
annihilation. So nearly does a state of suspended thought and 
action approximate to the loss of existence, that no one can assign 
the difference ; as we can form no conception of a substance from 
which is abstracted its distinguishing property. The notion of 
substance is nothing more than the aggregate of properties; and 
as thought and activity are the distinguishing properties of the 
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soul, if these be taken away nothing is left. The suspension of 
consciousness and active thought is the same thing as the ex- 
tinction of the substance. Such a consequence of the separation 
of the soul from the body appears to me to be no matter for 
complacency, but rather for most anxious concern and abiding 
dissatisfaction. 

Let it, however, be conceded that all such difficulties vanish when 
brought into comparison with Omnipotence ; and that the theory 
of the inert and unconscious state of the soul is correct ; there 
then offer themselves to my contemplation myriads of human 
spirits, which having been fitted by the operation of Divine grace, 
and the application of the moral discipline of the present life, con- 
tinued through thousands of years, are at this moment as devoid 
of life and action as the relics of their mouldered bodies, that are 
dispersed through air, and earth, and sea. Then unnumbered 
multitudes of minds, wrought to a resemblance to God, adorned 
with true virtue, and walking with God like Enoch, blissful in 
their friendship with the best and greatest of beings down to the 
last moment of life, are, in an instant, consigned to some unknown 
limbo of departed, ert, and unconscious souls; there to abide, 
many of them, as we know, for five or six thousand years past, 
and many others for indefinite times yet to come. Dr. Whately 
says, ‘For the state of the soul in the interval between death and 
the general resurrection, the discussion is unnecessary, and perhaps 
unprofitable: had knowledge on this poimt been expedient for us, it 
would doubtless have been clearly revealed ; as it is, we are lost in 
conjecture’ but he offers no proof in support of these assertions ; 
not a single text is cited; a circumstance that apparently indicates a 
belief of the matter being so plain as to need no argument. It 
will be seen, in the references to the New Testament which are 
about to be produced, that if, as the learned prelate thinks, nothing 
on the subject is ‘ clearly revealed,’ there yet are revealed sufficient 
indications respecting it, to prevent an unhesitating acquiescence 
in the positive affirmations which the Essay in question delivers, 
‘ex cathedrad. 1 shall pursue this part of the subject no further 
than to cite a testimony of revelation, which cannot easily be made 
to accord with what Dr. Whately asserts: ‘I heard a voice from 
heaven, saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow them.’ 
Rev. xiv. 13. 

What has now been advanced is not offered as evidence in 
support of the uninterrupted consciousness of the soul; but as 
expressive of the feelings which powerfully prompt me to cling to 
the belief of it. It may not, I am aware, be strictly logical, to 
place such remarks before an inquiry into the solidity of the proof 
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by which alone the sentiments that have been avowed can be 
shown to be correct. It may wear the semblance of a surmise on 
the part of the writer, that the evidence which is about to be 
adduced is insufficient for its purpose, and that an appeal to 
feeling is made to induce the judgment to a more indulgent 
scrutiny than might otherwise be expected. I assuredly have not 
the least desire that a decision of the subject should be derived 
from feeling, rather than from evidence; but I shall, I hope, be 
pardoned for saying, that what I myself deeply feel, I wish those 
who peruse these remarks to be so far interested in as to excite an 
attentive consideration of the extracts from the Holy Scriptures 
which will be placed before them. Dr. Whately builds his belief 
of the resurrection of the body exclusively on the authority of 
revelation ; and by that authority I am content to determine the 
question of the soul’s uninterrupted life and consciousness ; 
though I am not inclined to discard as useless all the reasonable 
presumptions which may be gathered from other sources. An 
attempt to collect the whole of the evidence which the sacred 
writings supply would draw out this investigation to an incon- 
venient length ; I shall, therefore, confine it to what I conceive to 
be the palmary testimonies contained in them. 

I. The first to which I shall appeal is from Philipp. i. 21—23. 
‘To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if I live in the 
flesh, this is the fruit of my labour: yet what I shall choose I 
wot not. For Iam in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ ; which is far better.’ 

I place this testimony first, because it appears less liable to 
exception than perhaps any other. Before 1 attempt to explain 
this passage I shall transcribe a very important observation from 
Dr. Whately’s ‘Essay on the Kingdom of Christ, (p. 25, of 
edit. 2.) Speaking of the expressions used by our Lord and his 
apostles, he remarks, ‘There is, indeed, no one of these their 
recorded actions and expressions that may not be explained away 
by an ingenious critic, who should set himself to do so, and who 
should proceed like a legal advocate, examining every possible 
sense in which some law or precedent that makes against his 
client may be interpreted.’ I do not believe the learned writer of 
these words ranks with such critics: but I have certainly seen 
several criticisms, on texts that relate to the present subject, con- 
ducted very much in the spirit which is so justly reprehended in 
the words I have quoted. 

In the passage we have now to examine, the apostle Paul 
speaks of a dilemma, or ‘ strait betwixt two’ events, in which he 
stood, and affirms he knew not which to prefer. On the one side 
was the continuance of the present life ; and on the other, a de- 
parture speedily from it. The present life approved itself to his 
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choice on account of the promotion of the cause and kingdom of 
his Divine Master by means of it—‘ to me to live is Christ,’ and 
coincident with this object, ‘the furtherance’ of the Christians 
at Philippi, and the advancement of their joy, arising from faith 
in Christ’s promises. He remarks that the promotion of these 
great objects constituted the fruit of his labour, the result of his 
exertions. On the other side was a departure from the present 
life ; the consequence attached to which was ‘the being with 
Christ,’ a condition of existence which, on his own account, he 
deemed greatly preferable, ‘having a desire to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better :’ so that ‘to die’ he esteemed 
to be a ‘gain.’ This gloss yields, I shall undertake to maintain, 
a correct representation of the passage, which needs no critical 
remarks, as the common version faithfully conveys the sense of 
the original, and is not susceptible of any material improvement, 
neither is the reading of the text questioned. The direct bearing 
of the words on the theory of the continued life and conscious- 
ness of the soul after the death of the body admits, I think, of no 
denial. How the apostle, the continuance of whose life was of 
inestimable value, should yet regard death as a gain, an event 
most desirable for him, is inexplicable on the hypothesis that it 
involved the immediate suspension of his mental faculties, to 
continue for many centuries. No solution of this mystery is to be 
educed from Dr. Whately’s remark, that ‘the moment of sinking 
into this state of unconsciousness will appear to be instantly suc- 
ceeded by that of our awaking from it, even though twenty cen- 
turies may have intervened.’ The inspired writer speaks not of 
appearances, but of realities. He says a departure from this life 
was most desirable for him, because it would instantly transmit 
him to the presence of Christ, and an ineffable communion with 
him. He thinks not of an interval of centuries, but of instant 
glory. He was therefore ‘ willing,’ 7. e. desirous, as he speaks in 
another place, ‘rather to be absent from the body and present with 
the Lord.’ The two conditions are identical—absence from the 
body is presence with the Lord. I feel no concern about the 
astute criticism which elaborates a different interpretation: nor 
am I inclined so to stultify my own understanding, as to admit 
that what appears to it with transparent clearness may, never- 
theless, be but the hallucination of error and ignorance. To adopt 
such a course would be to generate and confirm a habit of 
scepticism, fatal to the perception of truth, and destructive of all 
manly confidence in the integrity of my own faculties. I eschew 
all pretences to infallibility; but my imperative duty is to cleave 
to apparent truth, be the gainsayers who they may. 

On the passage now reviewed, I would stake the whole matter, 
combining it with the clause I have cited from 2 Cor. v. 8, fear- 
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less of the result. Were the discussion to cease at this point I 
should deem it decisive, because even one clear declaration of 
inspired wisdom brings with it an obligation to which no Christian 
will demur. 

Il. The scriptural authority, which I shall next cite, is found in 
a paragraph, to which a passing regard has been had already. 
2 Cor. v.i. As this paragraph appears to me to admit of a more 
exact version than our common one, I shall propose it to stand as 
follows : 

1 We know that if our earthly tabernacular house be dissolved, 

we have a building of God, a house made without hands, 

2 eternal in the heavens. For in this (house) we groan, being 

earnestly desirous to be clothed with our heavenly habitation: 

3 inasmuch as, when we are clothed, we shall not be found 

4 naked. While, indeed, we are in the tabernacle, being 

burdened, we groan: not because we wish to be unclothed 
but to be clothed over, that what is mortal may be absorbed 

5 by the life. Now God, who hath wrought us to this very 

6 state, hath also given to us the earnest of the Spirit. We are, 

therefore, always confident, and know that while we are 

7 dwelling in the body we are absent from the Lord: for we 

8 walk by faith, not by sight. Therefore we are confident and 

approve rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.’ 

On this paragraph I shall suggest the observations that follow : 

i. The passage is throughout highly figurative, and the blending 
together of two distinct figures, as is done, renders it in some 
measure obscure. The figure which is first used represents the 
human body, im its present condition, by the similitude of a 
tabernacular or tent-like abode, constructed of earthly materials, 
and adapted only for a temporary habitation, soon to be taken 
to pieces and demolished. With this temporary dwelling is con- 
trasted the condition prepared for Christians on which they enter 
as soon as they quit their present abode: this also is represented 
under the figure of a house, which God by his sole agency has 
erected, and which is designed to last for ever in heaven. In verse 2 
the figure of a house is changed for that of a garment, yet 
blended still with the similitude of a house: this mixture of two 
unlike figures goes through the whole, and, as has been said, 
creates some obscurity, which is, however, dispelled by a little 
attention. 

ii. The sacred writer speaks, through the entire passage, of 
himself and other Christians, as persons, or existences, quite distinct 
from the bodies with which they are connected in this life, which 
he represents as merely temporary abodes, the dissolution and 
demolition of which by death do not in any degree affect th 
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existences of what he speaks of as being themselves. They are 
residents in the body, which is their temporary habitation, and 
which they may quit without any detriment, but even with great 
advantage to themselves, because a permanent habitation is pre- 
pared by God’s immediate agency for their reception, as soon as 
their present residence in the body, the earthly house, shall be 
terminated. The same kind of representation is made when the 
body is spoken of as a garment that may be put off, when the 
purposes for which it is worn shall be accomplished. In this and 
every other inquiry of a like kind it is exceedingly necessary to 
keep in remembrance the observation now made, that the Scrip- 
tures teach the soul and body of man to be existences of an 
essentially different kind, and the soul to be that in which the 
personality, consciousness, and identity of man consist. This is 
distinctly implied in the place before us, and still more expressly 
so in our Lord’s words, ‘Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.’ Matt. x. 28; Luke xii. 4. 
ii. The Scripture we are now considering describes the writer 
of it and his brethren as being earnestly desirous to exchange 
their present temporary habitation for that which is eternal. In 
this mortal abode they groan from the pressure of the burdens 
they are constrained to bear. But this desire is qualified by 
terms, which, while they express it, intimate also a wish to escape 
from the pains usually attendant on death, and that it were 
possible for the soul to change its habitation by the supervention 
of the heavenly house over the earthly, that so the mortal body 
might be dissolved and absorbed by the immortal energy of the 
new life thus communicated. There was nothing improper in 
such a wish, as it is a necessary condition of our existence to shun, 
if possible, what is painful. Our Saviour himself, pure as he was 
from every unhallowed desire, yet in the immediate prospect of his 
sufferings prayed that ‘if it were possible the cup might pass 
from him.’ We find it difficult to conceive of such a change as 
is spoken of, and are unable to explain it: and perhaps the apostle 
speaks thus, merely to express the strength of his desire for the 
wonderful change of which he was living in the expectation. 
However this may be, the language of verse 3, ‘inasmuch as, 
when we are clothed, we shall not be found naked,’ clearly 
intimates some fitness or propriety, which we cannot define, in the 
soul’s being always united to some material envelope or covering. 
All speculation on the cause or reason of this fitness, or perhaps 
we may say necessity, is useless ; and we can resolve it only by a 
reference to the will and wisdom of God, that a human spirit is 
not to exist, but in a state of combination with more or less of 
material substance. It is by no means necessary that the putting 
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off of the gross body which we at present inhabit, should be 
accompanied with a total separation from every material form, 
and the place of Scripture now before us can scarcely, if at all, be 
understood in any other sense than that the souls of good men (I 
speak of no other) become at death combined with some attenuated, 
cthereal substance, adapted to the conditions of the new mode of 
existence which will then commence. What is here urged is 
occasioned altogether by a necessity for explaining, as well as may 
be, the language of the text, and not at all by any importance that 
belongs to a subject on which our ignorance is so great that we 
know absolutely nothing about it. 

The matter of importance is, that the sacred writer most un- 
equivocally expresses his firm belief that the change to be effected 
at death, so far from suspending his intelligence and happiness, 
would augment both to an unassignable degree. He employs the 
strongest terms to express such a belief: ‘ We know that if our 
earthly house,’ &c. ver. 1 ; and again ver. 6, which he repeats ver. 8, 
‘we are confident, and know, that while we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord:’ a change of which he 
affirms, ‘we approve rather to be absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord.” How such a preference can be 
compatible with the suspension and cessation of the faculties of 
consciousness, activity, &c. for undefined centuries, surpasses every 
conjecture which I can form. It may possibly appear to be an 
objection to the interpretation now given, that the words, ‘a build- 
ing of God, a house made without hands, eternal in the heavens,’ 
seem to be better adapted to suggest the mansion, in heaven, which 
is provided to receive all the servants of God, than the individual 
envelope, covering, or habitation which they have been explained 
to mean. But as the preceding terms, ‘our earthly tabernacular 
house,’ can mean nothing else than the present mortal body, the 
antithesis, in which the two clauses are placed, one against the 
other, renders any other interpretation improbable in a very high 
degree, and satisfactorily determines what might otherwise be 
justly deemed to be doubtful and uncertain. 

I shall add a sentence or two more, in elucidation of what this 
very remarkable passage states, as the source of the confidence 
which it so strongly expresses ; though this does not strictly belong 
to the object I have in view. ‘The sacred writer remarks, in very 
emphatic terms, that the confident assurance of which he speaks 
was derived entirely from faith, i.e., it rested on some extraordinary 
communication that had been made to him by the Holy Spirit, 
which God had conferred on him, and through him to other Chris- 
tians, ver. 5. In agreement with this, he observes, ‘we walk by 
faith, not by sight,—the principle on which we act is, in no 
degree, the result of our own reason and understanding, but 
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entirely originates in the word and promise of God. He further 
remarks on this subject, that God himself was the author of this 
confidence, ver. 5. ‘God who hath wrought us, for this very thing, 
hath also given to us the earnest of the Spirit.’ By the ‘ earnest 
of the Spirit,’ he unquestionably intends what, in Rom. vii. 23, 
he describes as ‘the first-fruits of the Spirit” Now the Christian 
system, which originated wholly in Divine wisdom and love, is 
worked out and perfected by the Holy Spirit; hence Christianity 
is styled ‘ the ministration of the Spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 8; from it the 
powers, virtues, and graces, which adorn the disciples of Christ are 
derived: the extraordinary endowments, which were conferred on 
the apostles and first Christians, were communicated to them by 
the agency of the Spirit of God; and in succeeding ages, all that 
has given vitality and real worth to the members of Christ’s 
church has been by the operation of the same Spirit. The first- 
fruits or earnest of the Spirit, therefore, consist in the endowments 
by which sinful men are made holy ; and these, as they are here- 
after to be perfected, form a part of the work of the Holy Spirit 
upon them, and become the pledge, earnest, and proof, of the 
future possession of the whole. The inspired writer speaks of him- 
self and his brethren, as being endowed with such an earnest, 
bestowed on them by the abundant grace of God: a gift which 
inspired them with confidence and stimulated them to the desire of 
‘being absent from the body, and present with the Lord.’ 

III. I shall confine my inquiry to one passage more, which 
relates the reply given by our Lord himself to the Sadducees. The 
evangelists Matthew and Luke record the discourse to which I 
refer. Matt. xxii. 23—32; Luke xx. 27—38. There are some 
differences observable between the two narratives, but they are not 
of a kind which renders a discussion of them necessary on this 
occasion. As the passages are rather long, and this essay is 
already more extended than I could wish, I shall quote only the 
words which directly concern my object. These are in both Mat- 
thew and Luke: ‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.’ Our blessed Saviour made this reply, when he was ques- 
tioned concerning the resurrection of the dead: and it was a reply 
so complete, as to silence the inquirers, and create astonishment in 
the bosoms of the multitude who heard it. Now it is strenuously 
contended by some theologians, that the Sadducees made a diffi- 
culty about the general resurrection of the last day; and that to 
this great event their question and our Lord’s answer related. If 
this he a just conception of the matter, the reply was utterly inap- 
propriate to the question, and could not possibly have carried con- 
viction to these captious inquirers, so as to reduce them to silence. 
The direct conclusion from our Lord’s words is, that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were living in conscious happiness, when God 
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appeared to Moses at the bush. Now the period that elapsed, from 
the death of these patriarchs down to the days of Moses, was not 
less than three hundred years ; and through it, God had been the 
God of Abraham, &c.; ‘ not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ 
How our Saviour’s reply can be shown to relate to the general 
resurrection, can be conceived of only by such as are somewhat 
acquainted with the wonders sometimes achieved by ingenious and 
astute criticism, which possesses a marvellous efficiency in educing 
meanings that agree with the theories of the writers who employ it. 

It appears, I think, impossible to interpret this passage, with 
any probability, so as to bear upon the force and pertinency of our 
Lord’s words, so long as the phrase, ‘the resurrection of the dead,’ 
is understood to refer to the general resurrection of the last day. 
The only sense of these words that can free the passage from what 
are otherwise insuperable difficulties, is, the future state, into which 
mankind passes at death. This at once removes all obscurity, and 
places our Saviour’s words in a most convincing position, and the 
clearest light. It may very satisfactorily be shown, that there is 
nothing in the passages of the two evangelists which record the 
inquiry of the Sadducees, and the reply of our blessed Saviour, 
that is adverse to the view now taken. Matthew’s account is given 
Matt. xxii. 23, &c. He informs us, that the Sadducees came to 
Jesus, who say there is not a resurrection, dvdcracw ; the same 
term occurs ver. 28, and ver. 30. In ver. 31 the expression is, ‘ the 
resurrection from the dead,’ dvaordoews tév vexpdv. Luke has 
recorded the same incident, Luke xx. 28, and uses the same terms. 
Every reader of the Greek Testament knows, that dvdcracts is 
derived from dviornut, and that both the verb and the noun are 
used, as expressing, in a very general way, the senses of erecting, 
causing to rise, to rise up, to go forth, exist, &. See Luke ii. 34; 
Heb. ii. 35. In the Septuagint, these words are used to denote 
what rises up, what exists, to rise, to rise up, as in an insurrection. 
There is evidently no difference of meaning intended by, ‘a resur- 
rection,’ and ‘a resurrection from the dead,’ as the latter only 
expresses fully what is implied in the former. 

Such being the case with the terms in question, it is altogether 
begging the question to say, that because, in our language, a resur- 
rection and a resurrection from the dead, are most frequently used 
in reference to the general resurrection, that this must be the case 
with the Greek terms used in the original. Unless some special 
reason can be given why these phrases ought to be restricted to 
the general resurrection, which cannot, I imagine, be done, we are 
warranted to apply them to the change which takes place at death, 
when the soul, according to 2 Cor. v. 1, being separated from the 
present gross body, receives another habitation, ‘made without 
hands, eternal in the heavens,’ and commences a course of existence 
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and action such as may, with perfect propriety, be regarded as a 
rising up from death, to a new and blissful condition. I shall not 
attempt, within the narrow limits to which I am necessarily con- 
fined, to represent the whole of what might well be urged on this 
topic: the less so, as I am quite satisfied, that what has been done 
suffices to show, that a resurrection from the dead may justly be 
taken to mean, existence in an unscen and future life, immediately 
subsequent to death; that this is the sense which the Sadducees 
intended by their question, for they denied the existence of either 
‘angel or spirit,’ Acts xxiii. 8, so that the dissolution and death of 
the body was with them the entire extinction of the man; and- 
that this is the only sense which can be put on our Lord’s reply, 
to render it relevant and appropriate. 
W. Watrorp, 


Uxbridge Common. 


P.S. I subscribe my name, because, unless there be a strong 
reason for the contrary, I do not approve of anonymous critiques. 
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xxi. 9.—xxii. 5. 


* Anp there came to me one of the seven angels who had the seven 
chalices, full of the last seven calamities, and conversed with me, 
saying, Come hither, and I will show thee the bride, the wife of 
the Lamb. And he transported me in spirit to a great and high 
mountain, and showed me the city, the holy Jerusalem, descending 
out of the heavens from God, having the glory of God, and its 
splendour resembled a precious stone, even jasper, transparent as 
crystal; it had moreover a great and high wall with twelve gates, 
and at the gates twelve angels, and names inscribed upon them, 
which are those of the twelve tribes of the sons of Israel. On the 
east were three gates, on the north three gates, on the south three 
gates, and on the west three gates. And the wall of the city had 
twelve foundations, on which were inscribed the names of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb. And he who conversed with me had 
a golden measuring-rod, that he might measure the city, and its 
gates, and its wall. Now the city is laid out quadrangular, the 
length being equal to the breadth ; and he measured the city with 
his rod, 12,000 stadia.* The length, and the breadth, and the 
height are equal. And he measured its wall, 144 cubits,t+ men’s 
measure, which is that of the angel. And the structure of the 


* About 1500 miles in circumference, or a square of 375 miles. 
+ 216 feet—less than the height of the walls of ancient Babylon. 
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wall was jasper, and the city (itself) pure gold, resembling pure 
crystal; and the foundations of the walls of the city were adorned with 
every kind of precious stone. The first foundation, jasper; the second, 
sapphire; the third, chalcedony; the fourth, emerald ; the fifth, sar- 
donyx ; the sixth, carnelion ; the seventh, golden-stone ; the eighth, 
beryl ; the ninth, topaz ; the tenth, chrysoprase (golden green) ; the 
eleventh, hyacinth; the twelfth, amethyst. And the twelve gates 
were twelve pearls ; each of the gates of a single pearl; and the 
street of the city was pure gold, transparent as glass. And I saw 
in it no temple, for the Lord God, the Omnipotent, is its temple, 
and the Lamb. And the city has no need of the sun, nor of the 
moon, to shine on it; for the glory of God illumines it, and the 
Lamb is its light. And the nations of the saved shall walk in its 
light ; and the kings of the earth shall bring into it their glory and 
honour ; and its gates shall never be closed by day, for night never 
comes there; and they shall bring into it the glory and honour of 
the nations. And there shall be admitted into it nothing unclean, 
nor any one who commits abomination or falsehood ; but only those 
who are enrolled in the Lamb’s book of life. And he showed me a 
river of water of life bright as crystal, issuing from the throne of 
God and the Lamb. In the midst of its street, and on either side 
of the river, was a tree of life,* bearing twelve crops of fruit, every 
month yielding its fruit, and the leaves of the tree were for healing 
to the nations.t And no curse shall be there:{ and the throne of 
God and the Lamb shall be therein ; and his servants shall worship 
Him, and shall behold his countenance; and his name shall be 
inscribed on their foreheads. And no night shall be there; and 
they shall have no need of a light or of sunshine, for the Lord God 
will shine upon them. And they shall reign for ever and ever.’ 


I. In interpreting this remarkable vision, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to bear in recollection, that the whole describes a pic- 
torial symbol, presented to the entranced spirit of the apostle. 
What he describes, he must have beheld as a vision; but he could not 
see all that he describes, some of the ideas not being susceptible of 
scenic representation, and these were suggested by the angel. The 
scene was, of course, mystical and figurative, though the imagery is 
composed of terrestrial elements. ‘Ihe apostle, from the summit of 
a high mountain, commanding a vast horizon, beheld a city which 
seemed to reach from the heavens to the earth, and was resplendent 
with celestial brightness. It was built upon terraces, one rising 
above the other, each terrace having its distinct wall supporting or 
encircling it ; and thus, although each wall was only 216 feet high, 
(which is under the height of the walls of ancient Babylon,) the 


* évdov, wood: Stuart, grove. + Ezek. xvii. 12. } Zech. xiv. 11. 
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height of the whole city was equal to its diameter. This was 
stated to be a square of 375 miles, or 12,000 stadia (about 1500 
miles) in circumference ; of course a mystical number, denoting at 
once immensity and a determinate body of inhabitants. Such 
appears to be the idea intended to be conveyed in the preceding 
visions of the counting of the sealed, and the measuring of the 
temple. That the eye could not take in a city 1500 miles in cir- 
cumference, any more than it could a mountain 375 miles high, 
is obvious ; nor is this idea conceivable by the imagination: but this 
mystical computation was communicated by the angel, and, as it 
were, grafted upon the scenic representation. 

In its general form, the symbolic city presents a striking re- 
semblance to the description of Ecbatana, furnished by the Father 
of secular history. ‘ Of this city, one wall encompassed another, 
and each rose by the height of its battlements above the one 
beyond it. The ground, which was a circular hill, favoured this 
construction ; but it owed still more to the labours bestowed upon 
the work. The orbicular walls were seven in number; within the 
last stood the royal palace and the treasuries. The largest of the 
walls nearly equalled the circumference of Athens. The battle- 
ments of this outer wall were white ; those of the second, black ; 
of the third, purple ; of the fourth, blue ; of the fifth, orange ; all 
the battlements being thus covered with a pigment. Of the last two 
walls, the battlements of the one were plated with silver, those of 
the other with gold.’ (Taylor’s Herodotus, p. 48.) |The learned 
translator suggests, that the construction of the Median city, thus 
consisting of seven diminishing circular platforms, each distinguished 
by the colour of its wall, may illustrate the Apocalyptic description 
of the new Jerusalem, as a quadrangular pyramid of twelve stages 
or foundations. It is evident that the precious stones of which the 
walls appeared to consist, whatever mystical or symbolic signi- 
ficance may attach to them, are intended to describe the colour of 
each resplendent elevation. Although the colours do not occur in 
the precise order of the prismatic colours, the combination must 
have had the general effect of an iris. 

II. In the second place, it must be observed, that the pictorial 
symbol cannot be regarded as the representation of any place, but is 
emblematical of the church as a society. This is demonstrable, not 
merely by those features of the description which are not suscep- 
tible of being understood literally or topographically, but also by 
the general rule of interpretation, which it is necessary to apply to 
the corresponding visions. If it is impossible to consider the ‘ sea 
of glass mingled with fire,’ and ‘the temple of the tabernacle of 
the testimony opened in heaven,’ and the dragon and the beast, as 
any other than emblematic representations, it would be contrary to 
all analogy to regard this vision as an actual landscape, or a picture 
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of anything to be literally realised. But the designation applied 
to the city, ‘ the bride, the Lamb’s wife,’ sufficiently denotes that 
the emblem must be considered as representing, not a place or 
state, but a society, the ‘ body of Christ.’ In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the apostle Paul speaks of the whole body of the faith- 
ful under this figure : ‘ Christ also loved the church, and gave him- 
self for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the word, that He might present it to himself a glorious 
church, .... for we are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones.’ In like manner, in the Old Testament, the nation of Israel 
is personified as a virgin espoused to Jehovah. In the Epistle to 
the Galatians, ‘ the Jerusalem which now is,’ (referring evidently 
to the Jewish nation under bondage to the Sinaitic covenant,) is 
contrasted with ‘ the Jerusalem which is above,’ the mother city of 
all believers ; which must, consequently, be understood of the whole 
nation or society of the redeemed. Feminine personifications of 
cities and nations are, indeed, common to all ages and countries, 
both in familiar language, and in the form of numismatic emblems ; 
and in all cases, the subject personified is the state or community. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews occurs a very remarkable descrip- 
tion of the Church under the emblem of a city, in which there is 
obviously an allusion to the construction of ancient cities, and 
more especially to the literal Jerusalem, while the essential idea is, 
that of the heavenly society. Contrasting the Sinaitie economy 
with the evangelical dispensation, the sacred writer reminds them, 
that they had not come to the foot of Mount Sinai, to witness the 
terrible display of the Divme Majesty which attended the giving of 
the Law, but were drawing nigh, as worshippers, to the foot of 
Mount Zion; and, that they might not suppose he referred to the 
actual city and temple of Jerusalem, he goes on to describe, in figu- 
rative language borrowed from topography, the heavenly Jerusalem. 
First, we come to the mount itself on which the citadel was built; 
then, as it were, to the walls of the city, guarded by myriads of 
angels ; then to the plateia within the walls, to the festal assembly 
of the enrolled citizens, whose names are in the book of life; then 
to the tribunal, the palace of the supreme ‘ God of all :’ within the 
very sanctuary are the glorified spirits of the just ;* and in the midst, 
before the throne, there being no veil, the Lamb, the Mediator of the 


~ new covenant, and the sprinkled blood on the mercy seat,+ which 


ever pleads for us, and on account of which the new song is con- 
tinually ascending from the royal priesthood of heaven.t Thus 
explained, the order of the several clauses of the description, which 
at first sight presents a difficulty, is appropriate and beautiful. But, 
that no actual place is intended to be pictured to the imagination 


* Rev. iv. 6; v. 6—10. + Rev. v. 6. t Heb. ix. 11—24 
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by this emblematical description of the celestial Jerusalem, it 1s 
unnecessary to prove. The subject is the Church of God, part on 
earth, and part in heaven; for to suppose the invisible world to be 
exclusively referred to, would deprive the contrast between the Law 
and the Gospel economy, Sinai and Zion, of its appositeness and 
force. Moreover, the distinction between ‘ the general assembly of 
the enrolled citizens,’ and ‘ the spirits of the just made perfect,’ 
which has perplexed commentators, can be explained only by in- 
terpreting the former, of the church militant, or the body of Christ 
on earth, and the latter, of the church triumphant in heaven. And 
thus we see why the apocalyptic city was beheld, like Jacob’s ladder, 
extending from earth to heaven. 

III. If the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse denotes the Church, 
the society of the redeemed, ‘ called, and chosen, and faithful,’ the 
symbolic description must be interpreted as significant of the 
qualities of the spiritual socicty. The general idea is that of the 
Jewish polity, the sacred nation divided into twelve tribes, repre- 
sented by the twelve regions of the city. But, that the Jewish 
nation is not intended, is evident from the foundations having in- 
scribed upon them the names of the twelve apostles, which denotes 
the living church which is built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets,—that is, upon their doctrine and teaching. The 
precious stones with which the foundation-walls were faced, are 
the same that are specified (Exod. xxviii. 17) as adorning the high- 
priest’s breast-plate ; and as upon the stones in the breast-plate were 
inscribed the names of the twelve tribes, so the names of the twelve 
apostles are inscribed upon the several precious-stones of the city 
foundation. The coincidence must be intentional and significant ; 
and the idea intended by the symbol seems to be, the preciousness in 
the sight of God of the chosen nation; while the splendour denotes 
the reflected glory of the Divine presence. The form of the city, a 
quadrangular pyramid of many stages, is, no doubt, intended to 
express unity and perfection or completeness. The various stages 
have been supposed to signify the successive generations of the 
faithful ;* but, if we are to understand each foundation as bearing 
the name of an apostle, as each gate had inscribed upon it the name 
of a distinct tribe, (agreeably to the description of the holy city 
in the prophecies of Ezekiel,+) we must rather interpret the twelve 
stages, not of periods or generations, but of the different tribes or 
nations out of which the church has been gathered. The labours 
of the apostles, which were collateral, but directed to different 
countries, had for their first object the calling of the Jews ; and it 
may reasonably be supposed, that some out of every Jewish tribe 


‘were actually gathered by them into the Church, which was 


* Elliott, iii. 1404. + ch. xlviii. 
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previously Jewish ; aud though it was subsequently made up chiefly 
of a Gentile constituency, yet were those Gentiles ingrafted on the 
Abrahamic stock, and, being ‘ no more strangers and foreigners,’ 
became ‘ fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God,’* being ‘ builded together for a habitation of God through 
the Spirit” The number twelve may, therefore, be taken to signify 
universality. Again, when it is said, that the street was of pure 
gold resembling crystal, this must be understood to symbolise the 
moral purity of those who are thus built together as a society upon 
the apostolic foundation ;+ and the gates of pearl, each having its 
angelic guardian, suggest the same idea, the exclusion of everything 
that defileth, and of all falsehood ; the pearl being a symbol of 
truth, as well as of purity. As to the river of life, the emblem is 
taken from a topographical feature of the Jewish city; as we read, 
Psalm xlvi. ‘ there is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High ;?— 
alluding to 
———— ‘ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.’ 

But the use of this emblem to denote joy and felicity, is too familiar 
to allow of any misinterpretation. Thus, in Psalm xxxvi. 8, ‘ Thou 
shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures, for with thee 
is the fountain of life. And Our Lord compares the fruits of the 
Spirit to rivers of living water,—to a perennial fountain of lie. 
(John iv. 14; vii. 38.) The tree of life is borrowed from the 
garden of Eden, and conveys the idea both of perfect satisfaction - 
and of immortality ; while the absence of any ‘ curse’ emphatically 
marks the contrast between the earthly paradise and the state of 
our first parents, over whom impended the curse denounced in the 
event of disobedience, and the blessed security of the redeemed. 

1V. There remains for consideration the period to which the 
vision refers. The question has been raised, whether the new 
Jerusalem is ‘to have its position during or after the millennium; 
—whether it symbolises ‘ the heavenly and everlasting blessedness 
of the risen saints,’ or, ‘the millennial earthly blessedness of the 
Christian Church. Mr. Elliott ‘inclines to think, that the 
apocalyptic New Jerusalem was intended to symbolise millennial 
glory, as well as post-millennial; and its descent from heaven in 
vision, to denote a public manifestation to the world of that glory 
at the very opening of the millennium.’ The millenarian 
hypothesis has, however, itself too slight a foundation in Scripture, 
and is too intimately blended with Jewish fable, to be safely 
admitted into exegetical investigation. From various intimations 
in the apostolic Scriptures we may gather, that the great day of 


* Eph. ii. 19. + Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 12. 
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the manifestation (or ‘ apocalypse’) of the sons of God, will be 
connected with the redemption of the body,’ and with the deliverance 
of creation from ‘ the bondage of corruption ;’*—that the presenta- 
tion of the Church by Christ ‘ unto himself, as a glorious church 
without spot or wrinkle, holy and unblemished,’—‘ before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy,’+—will synchronise with 
that ‘coming’ at which Christ shall deliver up to the Father his 
mediatorial commission and the kingdom he has redeemed and 
conquered, having first subdued all things unto himself,t and 
deposed death, the last enemy that remained ;—that then shall be 
‘the end ;’—that the period when ‘ He shall come to be glorified in 
his saints, and to be admired in all those who believe,’§ is the same 
at which He shall be ‘revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, 
in flaming fire, taking vengeance upon them that know not God, 
and who obey not the Gospel, who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord ;/—that, when the Lord 
shall so ‘descend from heaven with a shout and the voice of the 
archangel and the trump of God,’|| he will ‘bring with him those 
who sleep in Jesus ;—that the dead in Christ shall then rise, and 
the living saints be changed in a moment, and altogether be 
‘caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, thence- 
forth to be for ever with the Lord ;’—that, at the same hour, ‘all 
who are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of man’ as 
the appointed Judge, ‘and shall come forth, those who have done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and those who have done evil to 
the resurrection of condemnation ;4{/—and that the time when He 
will raise up to everlasting life all whom the Father hath given him, 
is emphatically ‘the last day ;’**—that, ‘when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory and all the holy angels with him, he shall 
take his seat upon his throne of glory, and before him shall be 
gathered all nations;’++ and, that those separated upon his left hand 
‘shall go into everlasting punishment, and the righteous shall 
enter upon everlasting life” From this chain of clear unequivocal 
declarations, can any other conclusion be safely or rationally 
deduced, than that the apocalyptic vision of the bride of Christ 
relates to the palingenesia, (Matt. xix. 28,) to ‘the times of the 
restoration (apucatastasis) of all things,’ (Acts iii. 21,) which is to 
be introduced by the Day of Judgment ? 

The only difficulty connected with this view of the passage 
arises from the declaration at ch. xxv. 24, that ‘the kings of the 
earth shall bring their glory and honour into it ;? and at ver. 26, that 
‘they shall bring the glory and honour of the nations into it.’ 


* Comp. Rom. viii. 19—23. + Eph. v. 27; Jude 24. { 1 Cor. xv. 24. 
§ 2 Thess. i. 10. || 1 Thess. ix. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 51. 
© John v. 28. ** John vi. 40. H Matt. xxv. 21. 
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‘How,’ it is objected,* ‘can we explain this, except on the supposition 
of men existing on earth and in the earthly state, contemporarily 
with the higher and heavenly glory of tie new Jerusalem?’ That 
the phrases ‘men,’ ‘nations of the saved,’ ‘kings of the earth,’ 
signify, ‘ saints in the resurrection state,’ is presumed by Mr. Elliott 
to be the only alternative, and one which few will be inclined to 
embrace. It must be observed, that this part of the description, 
however, we do not say is borrowed from the prophetic language 
of Isaiah, but obviously refers to it: ‘And Gentiles (nations) shall 
come, to thy light,t and kings to the brightness of thy rising: . . . 
and the sons of strangers shall build up thy walls, and their kings 
shall minister to thee. .... Therefore thy gates shall be open 
continually ; they shall not be shut day nor night; that men may 
bring unto thee the forces of the Gentiles,{ and that their kings 
may be brought.’§ (Isa. lx. 3—11.) ‘The sun shall be no more 
thy light by day, nor for brightness shall the moon give light unto 
thee; but Jehovah shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy 
God thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down, nor shall thy 
moon withdraw itself; for Jehovah shall be thy everlasting light, 
and the days of thy mourning shall be ended.’ (Ib. 19, 20.) 
‘For . . as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, sv shall thy 
God rejoice over thee.’ (Isa. lx. 5.) In both the prophetic deserip- 
tions, Jerusalem is addressed under the image of a city; yet, there 
can be no question, that the symbol in both cases refers to ‘the 
holy people, the redeemed of the Lord,’ the true Israel. (Isa. Ixii. 
12.) Ilow far the predictions of Isaiah are to be considered as 
having had at least their incipient fulfilment, or how tar they point 
to the restoration of the Jews as a distinct people to their own land, 
are inquiries which need not here be entered upon. ‘To identify 
the restored Jewish people with the constituency of the apocalyptic 
New Jerusalem, would, it is admitted by Mr. Elliott, be to attach 
to the symbols a meaning at variance with the whole analogy of 
apocalyptic interpretation ; since, from the beginning of the book 
to the end, Jewish emblems are used to designate the Christian 
Church. What, then, are we to understand by the prediction, that 
kings shall be tributary to the redeemed Church, and that the 
wealth of nations shall be poured into the heavenly community ? 
Surely, this cannot be taken as literally denoting commercial 
wealth, mineral riches, or earthly splendour; any more than the 
precious stones and pure gold of the city walls and pavement are to 
be construed literally. The idea intended to be conveyed seems to 


* Elliott, iii. 1406. 

+ Or ‘walk in thy light, . . .. ‘in the brightness of thy sun-rising.’— 
Boothroyd. 
‘ The wealth of the nations.’—Ib. 
‘Their kings with pomp may come to thee.'—Ib. 
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be, that of supremacy, as of a metropolis, exaltation, and glory ; 
implying that the righteous shall then have homage rendered to 
them, partaking of the joy and reign of their Lord. Taken by 
itself, we might well imagine that a “time would come, even before 
the consummation of all things, when the saints, the true servants 
of Christ, shall be so far recognised by the world as to receive its 
homage, and to enjoy a sort of moral supremacy. The language 
of St. John is, however, opposed to this idea: ‘The world knoweth 
us not, because it knew not Him. We are now sons of God, but 
what we shall be is not yet (outwardly, visibly) apparent ; we know, 
however, that at His appearance, we shall resemble Him, for then 
shall we behold Him as He is.’ (1 John iii. 1, 2.) This certainly 
points to the time when Christ shall come in his glory, and shall 
be ‘ glorified in (or with) his saints, and admired (@avpacOjjvat) in 
all who have believed upon him.’ (2 Thess. i. 10.) Not till then 
will the Church be manifested or recognised in either its integrity 
or completeness, or in its true glory of conformity to Christ. That 
the ‘apocalypse’ of the sons of God will be coincident in time 
with their resurrection, ‘the redemption of the body,’ St. Paul 
clearly intimates (Rom. viii.) ; and that this will be connected with 
the awful coming of the Judge and the final judgment, is also 
as unequivocally dicated. Upon these grounds, therefore, we 
must reject the hypothesis of a millennial or ante-millennial 
inanifestation of the Church, or of the contemporaneous existence 
of earthly kingdoms with the visible glorification of the saints 
symbolised by the New Jerusalem. We cannot conceive of such 
a state of things; and nothing short of the plainest declarations 
of Scripture could warrant our entertainmg an expectation in- 
compatible with experience, or, rather, involving essential incom- 
patibilities. But we may safely believe and be well assured, that 
not only will the body of Christ share in the glory of its head, 
when ‘every eye shall see Him,’ and all nations shall be gathered 
before Him,—not only shall the bride of Christ shine with a 
reflected refulgence in the day of her presentation,—but the New 
Jerusalem shall gather into itself all that is truly precious, glorious, 
or excellent upon earth, all the elements of intellectual and moral 
grandeur, all the wealth of true knowledge and wisdom, as well as 


all that can conduce to immortal felicity and perpetual advance- 
ment. 
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EV: 
NEANDER’S VIEW OF DR. ARNOLD.* 


Wuen we recently invited the attention of our readers to Dr. 
Arnold’s Miscellaneous Works, we made no attempt to enter into a 
full discussion of his life and opinions. The time which had 
elapsed since the publication of his Memoirs, and the discussion 
they had already undergone, appeared, at least according to the 
fashions of journalism, to preclude us from entering fully into the 
subject. We strongly felt, however, that the real discussion of his 
opinions had yet to be commenced, and we were prepared to seize 
on any favourable opportunity for recurring to those innumerable 
germs of sound thought and holy feeling which lie hidden in his 
letters and other writings. Such an opportunity has presented 
itself under singularly favourable circumstances, in the publication 
of the following paper by Neander, the value of which is the 
greater to our readers, as it refers almost entirely to Arnold’s 
theological opinions. 

We could fain pause here to meditate upon certain interesting 
points of resemblance between these two great men, in the ruling 
spirit of their minds and their ecclesiastical position. Alike so 
thoroughly imbued with the conviction of the spirituality of Chris- 
tianity, as even perhaps to undervalue its external envelopments,— 
alike ready to grant to every Christian the liberty of thought 
which they claimed for themselves,—but alike so devotedly 
attached to the essentials of the Christian faith, so filled with the 
love of their common Saviour, and so actively zealous for his glory, 
as to be raised far above the oft-insinuated suspicion of unsound- 
ness in the faith,—either of them, in spite of the utter Germanism 
of Neander, and the thoroughly English character of Arnold, was 
well able to appreciate the other. Under any circumstances, there- 
fore, the judgment of Neander upon Arnold’s theological opinions 
would afford matter of deep interest. But when we see a foreign 
theologian, who has long commanded our profound respect, coming 
forward to say to us,—You have had a man among you whose 
works contain the germs of a renovated theology, who had burst 
the fetters of sectarian exclusiveness and religious dogmatism 


* Die Bedeutung des Thomas Arnold fir den Standpunft der 
firdhlidjen Gegenwart, nach den itber Sein Leben erschienenen Denfwiir- 
digteiten. Bon Dr. August Neander. Besonders abdgedruct aus den 
Sabrbichern wiffensdaftliche Rritif. The Importance of Thomas 
Arnold for the present position of the Church, according to the recently 
published Memorials of his Life. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Separately 
reprinted from the Jabrbider fiir wiffenshaftlide Rrittk. 
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which have so long encumbered you, a man who has cultivated on 
English ground that liberty of thought which we have endeavoured 
to foster upon ours, and from whom, however you may suspect us, 
you cannot turn with contempt,—we feel that it is not Neander 
who is addressing us in favour of Arnold, but that we are called to 
watch a powerful movement, which has sprung up in England as 
well as in Germany, and which we can no more in safety than im 
honour overlook. 

Hence will be apparent our reason for inserting the following 
paper without any modification of certain passages which, we 
are well aware, must prove distasteful to some of our readers, 
and which we should be the first to protest against being 
understood, by inserting them, to adopt. Not only does fairness 
both to Arnold and to Neander demand that this paper 
should be inserted in its integrity,—not only are the honour and 
impartiality of our journal concerned, but, what is a far higher 
consideration, faithfulness to the great cause of Divine truth, as a 
thing to be elicited alone by an unrestrained study of the Bible, 
demands that no attempt should be made to evade questions which 
are agitating the mind of nearly every religious inquirer, and 
which lie at the very foundations of theology, but which, we 
venture to affirm, have yet to be settled on a basis which shall be 
satisfactory to the biblical as well as to the dogmatic theologian. 

But, not to extend our introduction into an article, we must now 
let Neander speak for himself. 


We have here* some rich memorials from the life of one of the 
noblest and most enlightened men of the present century; one 
who, as president of a flourishing public school at Rugby, for the 
education of the English youth, acquired for himself great repu- 
tation ; and whose hallowed memory will long continue to live and 
to operate within the minds of his numerous pupils. Many of the 
letters which accompany these memorials are of the highest 
interest ; they give the most graphic and attractive representation 
of a character deeply penetrated, as well as purified and en- 
lightened, by the very essence of Christianity; they manifest a 
spirit in every respect healthy; the contemplation of which in 
these disjointed times, when true symmetry and true vigour of soul 
are so rare a thing, must have a peculiarly beneficial influence upon 
the reader. We can only compare this delightful piece of 
biography with the memorials of the life of Niebuhr,—a man 


* The author refers to Stanley's ‘ Life and Correspondence of Dr. 
Arnold’ 
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whom Arnold peculiarly honoured and loved. Such works are to 
be especially recommended to young men, who need to be cheered 
and incited by the contemplation of great examples. I am happy, 
therefore, to announce that I have induced a young theologian, who 
appears to me peculiarly adapted for the office, to undertake a 
translation of these memorials for the German public ; of which I 
shall give timely notice. 

It is not for us here, however, to make any further remarks 
upon the personal history of Dr. Arnold, or to dwell upon the 
varied features of his character; our object is simply to exhibit 
those points which furnish a remarkable sign of the age, as it 
regards the history of theology and of the church in England; nay, 
a remarkable sign of the age as it regards the history of theology 
and the church generally, if we only consider the close connexion 
in which all the indications, that betoken the dawn of a better 
future, ever stand to one another. We must notice especially 
those things which characterise this man as the representative of a 
new and a free development of theology precisely in that country 
where ancient tradition is most earnestly appealed to, and where a 
stiff and contracted school of theology has for the most part 
hitherto prevailed. Inasmuch as in a former article we were 
obliged to combat a supporter of this contracted and traditional 
theology, we are so much the more rejoiced in being able to 
point out here in England one so nearly related in spirit to our 
German and more philosophical school,—one who must have so 
entirely sympathised with us in our toils and contests. And we 
regard this as an important sign of the times ; it is the outbreath- 
ing of a spirit which is going forth throughout Germany, and 
which must, sooner or later, produce an universal vibration. When 
from the most opposite directions, in lands of the most varied 
culture, similar movements of the Spirit manifest themselves, this 
is always in history the premonition of some new and incipient 
spiritual creation. 

Such truths as have been pronounced by this wise and noble 
man cannot prove ineffectual. Besides, he has left behind him a 
numerous school; for the frequent editions that have been published 
of this work in a few years are a sufficient proof of the great 
sympathy which it has met with in his native country. If it be 
asked, whence the free theological sentiments which we here ac- 
knowledge have been derived, we confess ourselves unable, from 
the information now lying before us, to decide how far this man, 
who was incited to the study of the German language through 
Niebuhr’s work upon Roman History, had been influenced 
by an acquaintance with the productions of German theology. At 
any rate, much appears to have flowed forth in a peculiar manner 
from his own philosophical and theological investigations. Several 
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elements, which are always adapted to operate healthily upon the 
development of theology, appear to have been combined in him; 
namely, a mind moulded into harmony by the study of the ancients ; 
experience in philosophical criticism in other departments ; and a 
deep inward Christian life, which must necessarily operate against 
a rigid contractedness of ideas—that true evangelical spirit, which 
is ever one that ‘makes us free.’ Even for the German public it 
may be useful to hear some of the truths uttered by him; truths 
which, even amongst us, find their opponents in the supporters of 
a bygone antiquity. 

Arnold correctly enstaimps that whole system, which lays so 
undue a weight upon external things and jorms, whether it be Epis- 
copal discipline and succession, Sabbath-day celebration, a pecu- 
liar representation of the sacraments, literal application of the 
Scripture, or anything else, as a renewal of the Jewish element in 
religion. He recognises this Jewish clement both among Episco- 
palians and Dissenters. With deep historical penetration, he sees 
this element, even after it had been mastered by St. Paul, again 
making its appearance, and extending its power under new forms. 
Thus he wrote in a letter, dated in the year 1836 :— 


‘The Judaisers in the New Testament exhibit in the germ all the evils 
which have since most corrupted the Christian chureh. 1 cannot but think 
it legitimate and right to refer to these examples, | Hophni and Phinehas,] 
when the same evils are flaming in the face of day before our eyes.—Vol. 
ii. p. 30. 


He speaks of the external influences which troubled the free 
development of the early church—the gradual imposition of 
Jewish principles under a Christian form. (vol. 1. p. 214.) Ina 
letter of the year 18534, again, he speaks as follows :— 


‘To insist on the necessity of Episcopacy, is exactly like insisting on the 
necessity of circumcision ; both are and were lawful, but to insist on either 
as necessary, is un-Christian, and binding the church with a yoke of carnal 
ordinances; and the reason why circumcision, although expressly com- 
manded once, was declared not binding upon Christians, is much stronger 
against the binding nature of Episcopacy, which never was commanded at 
all; the reason being that all forms of government and ritual are in the 
Christian church inditierent and to be decided upon by the church itself, 
pro temporum et locorum ratione, * the church” not being the clergy, but the 
congregation of Christians. —Vol. i. p. 375. 


So also, in a letter dated in the year 1836, (vol. ii. p. 39,) he 
speaks of the errors of the Oxford Judaisers, as he calls the Pusey- 
ites, and points out, as the objects to which these errors refer, the 
priesthood, the sacraments, the apostolic succession, tradition, and 
the church. In opposition to all this idolatry, (as he terms it,) he 
holds forth, as positive truth, the doctrine of the person of Christ ; 
not his church, not his sacraments, not his teachings, not even the 
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truths respecting him, not the virtues which he recommends, but 
himself, the only object which can banish fanaticism and idolatry 
on the one side, or impart life and power to all true morality on 
the other. This it is which Arnold ever placed in opposition to the 
many forms of idolatry current among the Judaisers; in reference 
to which, he refers to the epistle to the Colossians. 

In a letter dated in the year 1839, he says :— 


‘ If I follow this pretended consensus ecclesia in forming my views of 
the sacraments, I appear to myself, to be undoing St. Paul’s and our 
Lord's work in one great point, and to be introducing that very Judaism 
to which Christianity is so directly opposed, and which consists in ascribing 
spiritual effects to outward and bodily actions. It seems to me historically 
certain that the Judaism which upheld circumcision and insisted on the dit- 
ference of meats, after having vainly endeavoured to sap the Gospel under 
its proper Judaie form, did, even within the first century, transfuse its spirit 
into a Christian form; and, substituting baptism for cireumcision, and the 
mystic influence of the bread and wine of the communion for the doctrine 
of purifying and defiling meats, did thereby, as has happened many a time 
since, pervert Christianity to a fatal extent, and seduced those who would 
have resisted it to the death under its own form, because now, though its 
spirit was the same, its form was Christian.’—Vol. ii. p. 172. 


In the same manner he combats that transference of the ancient 
law of the Sabbath to the Sunday, which has prevailed in his own 
and many of the reformed churches, as a thing altogether Jewish ; 


although he well knows how to acknowledge the importance ot 
such a celebration, in consideration of human infirmity. On this 
subject he writes :— 


‘Whilst St. Pand on the one hand would have been utterly shocked, could 
he have foresecn that, eighteen hundred years after Christianity had been 
in the world, such an institution as the Sabbath would have been still needed ; 
yet, seeing that it is still needed, the obligation of the old commandment is 
still binding in the spirit of it: that is, that we should use one day in seven, as 
a sort of special reminder of our duties, and a relieving ourselves from the 
overpressure of worldly things, which daily life brings with it. But our Sun- 
day is the beginning of the week, not the end—a day of preparation and 
strengthening for the week to come, and not of rest for the past; and in this 
sense the old Christians kept it, because it was the day on which God began 
his work of creation ; so little did they think that they had anything to do 
with the old Jewish Sabbath.’—Vol. i. p. 355. 


Again, in a letter written in 1837, (vol. i. p. 77,) he enstamps 
it as nothing less than Judaism and idolatry, when the church 
and the sacraments are elevated into the place of Christ ; as some 
in former times had elevated the Virgin, and others the cireum- 
cision. 

Our opposition, it is true, against this externalising of Chris- 
tianity, which is rightly described by Arnold as the Jewish element, 
niust not be driven beyond measure. We cannot refuse to admit 
the genuine Christian element, which, from the earliest periods, all 
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through the middle ages, and even down to our times, has been 
manifested in outward forms ; we must not forget that true Chris- 
tianity has ever held the central point between the opposed errors 
of a too great externalism, and a too great internalism ; that there 
belongs to its Divine character the power of going into these two 
opposite poles, and into all the intermediate pomts between them ; 
that but for this it could never have become the leaven of the 
world’s entire history. Although the sainted Arnold was incited 
by his zeal for pure evangelical truth, to express himself so strongly 
and in many places against these errors, yet he is never wanting 
in the charity which can recognise true Christianity even in this 
form ; and is never defective in that deeper historical view of its 
nature, that can perceive a relative necessity in the external features 
which from the earliest times it has assumed. He says, indeed, 
against those who appealed to the tradition of the first centuries, 
that here the contest is between Cyprian and Paul; but he adds, 
that he recognises what is good in Cyprian, that, namely, which he 
had received from Paul and from Christ. (vol. ii. p. 115.) He 
acknowledges the stream of the Holy Spirit as running through 
all the centuries, and therefore is an opponent of that one-sided 
Protestantism, which will only recognise this operation of the Spirit 
and of true Christianity during the middle ages in the Waldenses, 
and others who have stood forth as witnesses to the truth. In this 
strain he writes in a letter, dated in 1835 :— 


‘Popery and narrow dogmatical intolerance tainted the chureh as early 
as the days of Ignatius; while, on the other hand, Christ’s true church lived 
through the worst of times, and is not to be confined to the small congrega- 
tions of the Vaudois. —Vol. i. p. 401. 


In another letter, bearing the date 1833, he says :— 


‘Nor do I see that the church of Christ has at any time plainly apos- 
tatised, although it has been greatly unworthy of its privileges ; northat the 
doctrine of Christ crucified and Christ risen has been so forsaken as that 


the very standard of Christianity should need to be planted afresh.’—Vol. 
ii. p. 18. 


Again, in combating what he terms Judaism among his opponents, 
he says of them :— 


‘I feel and speak very strongly against their party, but I always consider 
the party as a mere abstraction of its peculiar character as a party, and as 
such I think it detestable; but take any individual member of it, and his 
character is made up of many other elements than the mere peculiarities of 
his party. He may be kind-hearted, sensible on many subjects, sincere, 
and a good Christian, and therefore I may love and respect him, though his 
party as such—that is, the peculiar views which constitute the bond of 
union among its members—I think to be most utterly at variance with 
Christianity. —Vol. ii. p. 90. 


There is another thing to which we must now allude, as exhibiting 
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one of the noble qualities of this excellent man—namely, that, in 
his elevation above all contracted dogmatism and narrow-minded 
sectarianism, he always placed the peculiar essence of Christianity 
(the bond of union among all lesser differences) in the funda- 
mental tendency of the soul towards Christ as the Saviour and 
the Divine well-spring of life,—a tendency from which flows forth 
all vitality, both in thought and action. On this principle he 
learned how to acknowledge real Christianity in all its different 
forms. On this principle he could the better judge, even of 
Unitarianism itself; separating from each other a Unitarianism 
which refers more especially to doctrinal ideas, and one which 
affects the Christian life itself. He knew that such a principle 
must be the real ground of a higher church-unity,—a unity which 
comes forth from the inmost soul; whilst the striving after 
doctrinal uniformity and mere outward unity could only engender 
divisions, and lead to a new form of Judaism. Here we acknow- 
ledge in Arnold a man who is to be classed among the heralds of 
a purified and enlightened ‘ Church of the Future.’ We will quote 


a few of his expressions, which may serve to illustrate what we 
have said :— 


‘Whatever they may think of His nature, I never meant to deny the 
name of Christian to those who truly love and fear Him; and though I 
think it is the tendency of Unitarianism to lessen this love and fear, yet I 
doubt not that many Unitarians feel it notwithstanding, and then He is 
their Saviour, and they are His people. —Vol. i. p. 349. 

Again :— 


‘In giving or withholding the title of Christian, | was much more 
influenced by the spirit and the temper of the parties alluded to, than by 
their doctrinal opinions. For instance, my dislike to the works of the late 
Mr. Belsham arises more from what appears to me their totally un- 
christian tone, meaning particularly their want of that devotion, reverence, 
love of holiness, and dread of sin, yen om through the apostolical 
writings, than from the mere opinions con¥kined in them, utterly erroneous 
as | believe them to be. And this was my reason for laying particular 
stress on the worship of Christ; because it appears to me that the feelings 
with which we regard him are of much greater importance than such 
metaphysical questions as those between Homoousians and Homoiousians, 
or even than the question of his humanity or proper divinity.—Vol. i. 
p- 347. 


He distinguishes that Unitarianism which he regards as anti- 
christian, by this test-—that to it Christ is as one virtually dead :— 


‘Our relation to him is past instead of present; and the result is 
notorious, that, instead of doing everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
the language of the Unitarians loses this peculiarly Christian character, 
and assimilates to that of even Deists; ‘ Providence,” “the Supreme 
Being,” and other such expressions, taking the place of “ God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ‘ the Lord,” &c. which other Christians, like the 
apostles, have found at once most natural to them, and most delightful. 

or my own part, considering one great object of God's revealing himself 
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in the person of Christ to be the furnishing us with an object of worship 
which we could at once love and understand; or, in other words, the 
supplying safely and wholesomely that want in human nature which has 
shown itself in false religions in “ making gods after our own devices,” it 
does seem to me to be forfeiting the peculiar benefits thus offered, if we 
persist in attempting to approach to God in his own incomprehensible 
essence, which, as no man hath seen or can see, so no man can conceive 
it.’ —Vol. i. p. 348. 


Again he appeals to the fact that, in the letters of the apostles, 
that only was condemned as heresy which bears the mark of real 
godlessuess :— 

‘There is ove anathema, which is indeed holy and just, and most profit- 


able for ourselves as well as for others, (1 Cor. xvi. 22,) but this is not the 
anathema of a tond theology. —Vol. i. p. 361. 

Again, he says :— 

‘You have always heard me, and I hope I shall alway be heard, to insist 
upon the divinity of Christ as the great point of Christianity ; but it is 
because I think that the scholastic theology has obscured and excited a 
prejudice against it, that I am rather thankful myself for having been 
enabled to receive Scripture truth in spite of the wrapping which has been 
put around it, than I can condemn those who throw away the wrapping, 
and cannot conceive that beneath a shell so worthless there can lurk so 
divine a kernel. —Vol. ii. p. 28. 

He reminds his friend of the favourite idea of Paul respecting 
heresies,—that they are a dispute about words (2 Tim. ii. 14):— 

‘ One side may be right in such a strife, and the other wrong, but both 
are heretical as to Christianity, because they lead men’s minds away from 
the love of God and of Christ, to questions essentially tempting to the 
intellect, and which tend to no profit towards godliness.’ —Vol. i. p. 360. 


Further, in a letter dated in the year 1833, he remarks :— 


‘It seems to me that all, absoiutely all, of our religious affections and 
veneration should go to Christ himself, and that Protestantism, Catholicism, 
and every other name which expresses Christianity, and some differentia or 
proprium besides, is so far an evil, and, when made an object of attachment, 
leads to superstition and error..—Vol. i. p. 364. 

When we consider that Arnold so clearly saw, and so intelli- 
gently described, the peculiar essence and the central point of 
Christianity, it could not but be expected that he should be able 
to distinguish better than is usually done in the English theological 
school, what in the holy Scriptures is indeed the word of God, and 
what of the clothing and the details belongs to man, and thus to 
come to a better understanding of the real idea of inspiration, than 
was possible under the old theology. This is indisputably the 
ease. He himself clearly saw that a modification of theology must 
proceed from a new comprehension of the idea of inspiration. In 
speaking of the posthumous letters on inspiration, by the decp- 
thinking Colcridge, a spirit kindred to his own, he says :— 
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‘They are well fitted to break ground in the approaches to that mo- 
mentous question which involves in it so great a hs to existing notions ; 
the greatest, probably, that has ever been given, since the discovery of the 
falsehood of the doctrine of the pope’s infallibility. Yet it must come, and 
will end, in spite of the fears and clamours of the weak and bigoted, in 


the higher exalting and more sure establishing of Christian truth.’"—Vol. i. 
p. 394. 


We hear also from his biographer, that he employed the words 
of Christ—‘ Render unto Ceesar the things which are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things which are God’s’—in their full meaning as 
expressing the separation of the Divine and the human in the holy 
Scriptures. — Vol. 1. p. 219. 

The application of this principle, united with his love for truth, 
and a mind thoroughly developed by philological and historical 
studies, led him to a greater freedom and impartiality in the use of 
criticism as regards the books of the holy Scriptures and of Bible 
history. Appended to the second volume of his Sermons is an 
interesting treatise on the Right Interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Here, having quoted and applied the words of Christ as above 
indicated, he says :-— 


‘It is within her [| Reason’s] province to judge of all questions of science, 
of history, and of criticism, according to her own general laws; nor may 
her decisions on these matters be disputed by an appeal to the higher power 
of spiritual wisdom, who leaves such points wholly to her lower jurisdic 
tion. —Sermons, vol. ii. p. 425. 


He here maintains the independence of all scientific inquiry in 
its proper province, which can in no way be brought into conflict 
with that religious truth which belongs to a far higher province. 
Of that higher province itself he says:— 


‘ In truth, it is no hard thing to make a rationalist, or anti-rationalist,— 
meaning by this term one who is afraid to trust himself in the pursuit of 
truth, and who talks of the danger, perhaps of the profaneness of an inquiry, 
though its subject be strictly within the province of the intellect; but to 
make an enlightened, yet humble Christian,—one who feels the comparative 
worthlessness of all merely intellectual exercises, yet follows them steadily 
and fearlessly, in full faith that no truth can ever separate him from the 
love of the God of T'ruth,—this is hard to the extreme of difficulty. Deeply 
impressed with the profound knowledge of human nature exhibited in the 
Scriptures, and with the adorable wisdom of God’s manner of dealing with 
it;—‘ convinced of sin and of righteousness,” of his own indwelling evil, 
and of the perfect remedy for that evil provided by the death and resurree- 
tion of Christ ; living in the daily consciousness of possessing the earnest of 
the Spirit, and hoping therefore the more boldly for the full enjoyment of 
those promises whose pledge and foretaste is so abiding a source of peace 
and joy; such a man’s faith is far too deeply rooted to need the paltry aid of 
ignorance and fear. ‘“ He that is spiritual judgeth all things ;” all things, 
saye tle very principles of that spiritual wisdom from which his power of 
judgment is derived.’—Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 426, 427. 


He complained much (vol. i. p. 404,) that biblical criticism in 
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England, in so far as it refers to the Old Testament, is virtually a 
nonentity. He believed that in the book of Daniel elements of a 
later date were discoverable :— 


‘ The self-same criticism which has established the authenticity of St. 
John’s gospel against all questionings, does, | think, equally prove the non- 
authenticity of a great part ot Daniel: that there may be genuine fragments 
in it, is very likely.—Vol. ii. p. 192. 


He distinguished, in the prophecies of the Old Testament, the 
historical sense, and the higher reference, which lies at the basis of 
it—that higher meaning, which everywhere refers to Christ him- 
self (vol. ii. p. 199). He perceives how the prophetic eye embraces 
the future, in the germs of the present, (vol. i. p. 199.) He ac- 
knowledges a coming of Christ, in the different great epochs of the 
world’s history, which foreshadowed his real coming. Lastly, 
he describes the great historical epochs in the development of the 
church. 

We have already remarked, how well Arnold knew how to 
separate the department of science from that of religion; but in 
addition to this, he could well distinguish where doubt in religious 
matters was to be relieved by scientific investigation, and where it 
could only be overcome by the direction of the will, by the whole 
surrender of the mind, by the power of thought. Much that is 
excellent, much that testifies of his rich Christian experience, and 
deep knowledge of human nature, is found in his letters. He ex- 
presses himself with peculiar excellence on the pretended freedom 
from pre-occupation and negative impartiality, sometimes boasted 
of in the investigation of religious matters. Speaking of this in 
connexion with the treatment of the life of Christ, he remarks :— 


‘ To read an account of Christ, written by an indifferent person, is to read 
an unchristian account of him; because no one who acknowledges him can 
be indifferent to him, but stands in such relations to him, that the highest 
reverence must ever be predominant in his mind, when thinking or writing 
of him. And again, what is the impartiality that is required? Is it that a 
man should neither be a Christian, nor yet not a Christian? The fact is, 
that religious veneration is inconsistent with what is called impartiality ; 
which means, that as you see some good and some evil on both sides, you 
identify yourself with neither, and are able to judge of both. And this holds 
good with all human parties and characters, but not with what is Divine, 
and coasequnntly perfect; for then we should identify ourselves with it, and 
are perfectly incapable of passing judgment upon it. If I think that Christ 
was no more than Socrates, (I do not mean in degree, but in kind,) [ can 
of course speak of him impartially ; that is, | assume at once that there are 
faults and imperfections in his character, and on these I pass my judgment; 
but, if I believe in him, I am not his judge, but his servant and creature; 
and he claims the devotion of my whole nature, because he is identical with 
goodness, wisdom, and holiness. Nor can I for the sake of strangers 
assume another feeling, and another language, because this is compromising 
is highest duty,—it is like denying him, instead of confessing him.’—Vol. 

p. 69. 
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His judgment upon Strauss’ ‘ Leben Jesu,’ when first becoming 
acquainted with it in the ‘ Studien und Kritiken,’ is remarkable :— 


‘It seems to me to show the ill effects of that division of labour, which 
prevails so much amongst the learned men of Germany. Strauss writes 
about history and myths, without appearing to have studied the question ; 
but having heard that some pretended histories are mythical, he borrows 
this notion as an engine to help him out of Christianity. But the idea of 
men writing mythic histories between the time of Livy and Tacitus, and of 
St. Paul mistaking such for realities !'"—Vol. ii. p. 58. 


This remark of Arnold’s is in perfect consonance with his view 
respecting the necessary connexion of theology with a universal 
literary education; on which point he makes, in an introduction 
to the third volume of his Sermons, many admirable observations, 
excellently adapted even for our present relations in Germany. 
But, perhaps he has not sufficiently appreciated the advantages 
for investigating the particular and minute, (a process which, 
in its turn, re-acts upon our comprehension of the general,) 
as they have flowed from the great division of labour existing 
amongst us. The opinions of Strauss cannot, certainly, in his own 
ease be accounted for by any want of general culture, as is the 
case with many others of his school: but some truth does 
assuredly lie at the basis of Arnold’s remark, namely, that to 
one who has first employed his mind in an independent way 
upon historical investigation and criticism in other departments, 
it is by no means easy to admit so much of an extraordinary cha- 
racter,—a remark which has been made very recently by the sup- 
porters of the mythical interpretation of sacred history. 

Even in England Arnold must have remarked something of that 
one-sided way of thinking, which makes freedom of mind entirely 
to consist in having enthusiasm for nothing, in adoring nothing, 
in being inspired by nothing, in reasoning coldly about everything ; 
that school of every-day wisdom which has chosen the Horatian 
‘ Nil admirari’ for its motto, though entirely in contradiction with 
the opposite conclusion both of Plato and Aristotle. He writes to 
a youth, whom he warns against this school :— 


‘IT believe that ‘‘ Nil admirari” in this sense is the devil’s favourite text ; 
and he could not choose a better to introduce his pupils into the more 
esoteric parts of his doctrine. And, therefore, I have always looked upon a 
man infected with this disorder of anti-romance, as on one who has lost the 


finest part of his nature; and his best protection against everything low and 
foolish..—Vol. i. p. 410. 


There is only one point (one which certainly appeared to the now 
sainted Arnold highly important) in which we find ourselves in 
direct fon to him ; and that is, his view of the identity to be 


promoted between the Church and the State. But here also we 


cannot but acknowledge in his case, as likewise in the case of that 
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beloved friend, whose work on the same subject he had read with 
peculiar sympathy and interest, (I mean Rothe, of Heidelberg,) 
the deep Christian feeling lying at the basis of the whole ; his oppo- 
sition to hierarchical claims, his recognition of that universal Chris- 
tian priesthood, which has yet to be elevated to its due position, his 
earnest longing that Christianity should ever become the leaven of 
the whole world, should yet more and more penetrate all the re- 
lations of life. 

In our own opinion, however, this consummation can only 
proceed from the inward subjective working of Christianity in a 
church consisting of individuals whom it has, by free conviction, 
received into its bosom. Only from this immediate and inward 
energy can such an influence gradually develope itself. We must 
upon this point entirely subscribe to those golden words which the 
admirable Vinet lately announced : ‘ Un certain nombre d’individus 
sont chrétiens comme il faut l’étre, et la société tout entiére comme 
il peut Pétre.’* 

The Sermon on the Mount, which, apart from everything else, is 
a living proof of the Divine dignity of the Saviour, gives us the 
Magna Charta of the kingdom of God; but it is by no means 
adapted to the organisation of states, even where the state may be 
of the very best description ; any more than the laws here enun- 
ciated can find their full and free realisation in the spirit and 
feelings existing between rulers and subjects. Arnold combats, 
under the name of Jacobinism, and with the indignation with which 
he opposes everything vulgar, that opinion which asserts that the 
state only exists for the external welfare, for the material interests 
of the community. In this we fully agree with him; but the op- 
position to this error must not lead us vainly to expect that the 
highest good, that which answers to the position of the ancient dis- 
pensation now supplanted by Christianity, can find its realisation in 
the form of the state. Our opinion is, that the state should onl 
secure the conditions for the free development of all the blessings 
of humanity, and thus also for the free development of the church, 
from which alone the genuine and immediate energy of Christianity 
can go forth—an energy which, in relation to everything else, is 
mediate and adventitious. 


* Considérations présentées 4 Messieurs les ministres démissionaires par 
un ministre démissionaire. Lausanne, 1845. 
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Vv. 
WHO WERE THE SINIM? 


Tue people called Sinim are mentioned only once in the 
Scriptures, namely, in Isaiah xlix. 12. 


Behold! these shall come from far : 
And behold! these from the north, and from the west ; 
And these from the land of Sinim. 


The question as to who these people were has given rise to much 
discussion. Most commentators are disposed to identify them with 
the Chinese ; while others, considering it improbable that the prophet 
could allude to so distant a nation, regard them as the same as 
the inhabitants of Pelusium (Sin), or else as the people of Syene. 
We, however, have little doubt that the common opinion is the 
correct one, but it appears to us that all the arguments in favour 
of this opinion have not as yet been brought forward. It has been 
often remarked that Sin, Chin, or Tsin is the name by which the 
western nations of Asia have always designated the Chinese: thus 
the Arabs call them Tsin, the Syrians T'sini, &c. Now it is 
evident from the context, that the prophet means to speak of some 
distant race ; and as he had stated immediately before, that people 
should come from the north and from the west, nothing is more 
natural than that, by the Sinim, he should signify people from the 
south or the east; and that the Septuagint translators understood 
the latter, appears from their rendering, é« yijs mepoGv. But two 
objections are urged against this view: first, that the name of Sin 
or Chin is not in use among the Chinese themselves, and that it 
took its rise from the dynasty of Tsin, which was founded about 
the year 246 before the Christian era; and, secondly, that the 
prophet could have had no knowledge of the Chinese at all at the 
early period at which he wrote. 

1. The first objection would have great weight, and would 
in fact be fatal to the common hypothesis, were it not for the 
information afforded us by the learned Chinese scholar, Professor 
Neumann, who tells us* that as early as the ninth century before 
our era, 7'’sin was the name of a great tributary kingdom in one of 
the western provinces of the present country of China. The first 
monarch of this tributary kingdom of Tsin was Fei tse, who com- 
menced his reign in the year 897 B.c. Now asit must have been 
in the western part of China that the caravans from Western Asia 
found admittance, one can easily understand how this name became 


* Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. i. pp. 386, 387. 
Gottingen, 1837. 
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spread over the rest of Asia as the designation of the whole Chinese 
people. 

2. The second objection will not appear of much weight to those 
persons who have read the works of Professor Heeren, on the early 
commercial intercourse between the various nations of Asia, and 
have seen how caravans traversed the vast plains of central Asia, 
at the earliest period of which we have any records. There can be 
no doubt that there was a very active trade carried on between the 
remote east and west of Asia long previous to the eighth century 
before our era, which was probably the time at which the prophet 
Isaiah lived. And as it was during this period that the Israelites 
became closely connected with the great Asiatic monarchies, 
nothing is more likely than that the prophet heard some report 
respecting this distant people, and therefore introduced them into 
his poetry as the representatives, so to speak, of the remote east. 

If we turn to the Greek and Roman writers, we shall find strong 
confirmation of the opinion, that the Sinim are the Chinese. It is 
usually stated that in the Greek and Roman writers Seres is the 
name of the Chinese, and Serica the name of their country ; but 
we hope to show that there never was a people called Seres, nor a 
country called Serica. There can be no question that the Chinese 
were first known in Europe under the name of Thine, or Sine, 
which clearly contains the same root as the Hebrew Sinim ; the @ 
in the former words, and the im in the latter, being, as we hardly 
need remark, terminations to indicate the plural. The first men- 
tion of the 7'hine is in the treatise of Aristotle De Mundo, if 
that work be his ; but they were spoken of more at length under 
the same name, by the celebrated astronomer and geographer 
Eratosthenes, who lived in the third century before the Christian 
era. His account is copied by Strabo,* who makes no mention of 
the Seres. In the time of the latter writers, that is, the time of 
the Augustan age, we first hear of the Seres. Virgil is the first 
author who speaks of them, and from this time downwards the 
name occurs as that of a people through a long series of writers. 
Along with the noun Serves, we also find an adjective sericus. Still 
the first author who gives any description of the Seres as a distinct 
people is Pomponius Mela,t who describes them as a very honest 
race, who brought what they had to sell, laid it down, and went 
away, and then returned for the price of it. The name of Thine, 
or Sine, however, still continued to be used; and at length we 
find them and the Seres described as two distinct people: thus 
Ptolemy goes so far as to tell us that the country of the Thine or 
Sinz on the north bounded Serica. The name of Seres, however, 
has always remained unknown in the east, and we find no traces 


* Book i. p. 65, 68. ed. Casaubon. + dik, 7. 
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of any people in Asia called by that name, either by themselves or 
by their neighbours. Hence it may be conjectured with great 
probability, that the name was first introduced into Europe merely to 
signify the article for which the Chinese were most celebrated, namely, 
that of si/k, and that it was subsequently applied to indicate the 
people from whose country this article came. This conjecture was 
first stated, as far as we are aware, by Professor Neumann, in the 
journal already referred to, and has subsequently been maintained 
by an able writer in the Classical Museum,* who apparently was 
not aware of Professor Neumann’s remarks. The conjecture is 
rendered almost a certainty by the name of sik in the countries 
around the original localities of the silk-worm. In the following 
languages the name for silk is :— 
In Corean ‘ ‘ sir. 

Chinese ‘ ‘ sse. 

Mongolian . sirkek. 

Mandchoo . é ‘ sirghe. 

Professor Neumann informs us that the inhabitants of the 
northern provinces of China frequently make use of the particle or 
as a termination, and he supposes that this termination or affixed 
to the root sse produced the names Ser, Seres, Serica. 


It is unnecessary to pursue the subject farther in this place. 
All the passages in the Greek and Roman writers relating to the 
Seres will be found collected in the learned and interesting work of 
Mr. James Yates, intitled, Textrinum Antiquorum : an account of the 
Art of Weaviny among the Ancients. London, 1845. The reader 
will also find some valuable information respecting the knowledge 
possessed by the Greeks and Romans of the Chinese, in Dean 
Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean, vol. ii. p. 573 foll. London, 1807 ; and in Dr. Forbiger’s 
Handbuch der alten Geographie, vol. ii. p. 478 foll. Leipzig, 1844. 


* No. VII. p. 43 foll. London, 1845. 
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VE. 
CRITICISM ON HEBREWS x. 38. 
pov éy 
‘Now the just shall live by faith: but if any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him.’— Authorised Version. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Amoncst the means of comparing spiritual things with spiritual, 
included in the range of scriptural study, none is more natural 
than to seek for the elucidation of any apparent difficulty, by refer- 
ence to the parallel passages occurring in other parts of the same 
Divinely-inspired volume: and in no case does this seem more 
important, than where a New Testament writer has quoted directly 
from some of the earlier records of inspiration. In some instances, 
however, of this kind, considerable attention is required for 
reconciling the seeming varieties of form under which the truth 
enounced appears in its original place, and in its position of refer- 
ence: this is often owing to the imperfection of translation, or to 
the frequent want of uniformity of expression, incident to our 
English version, from the very source of many of its excellences, 
that it was the production of combined, not of individual talent. 

At the close of the 10th chapter to the Hebrews, we evidently 
have a quotation from the prophet Habakkuk, in the sentence, 
‘ The just shall live by faith ;? but in the clause which concludes 
the 38th verse, partly perhaps from the two sentences changing 
places, and partly from the variety of the language, it may easily 
escape the observation of the English reader, that the apostle is 
still giving the language of Habak. ii. 4; and even when this is 
noticed, a difficulty arises in reconciling the words, as they stand 
in the epistle, with the declaration of the prophet. ‘If any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him,’ says the apos- 
tle; ‘his soul which is lifted up, is not upright in him,’ is the 
apparent language of the holy seer, as he announces the vision 
wherewith the Lord answered him, whilst he stood on his watch- 
tower; and though thus strikingly different the exterior form of 
expression with which the truth is presented by our translators in 
the two passages, it is doubtless important to recognise, in the 
argument adduced for strengthening the faith of the Hebrews, the 
reflected brightness of the vision vouchsafed to the waiting hope 
and expectant faith of the prophet of Judah. 


The fact is that the apostle gives exactly the words of the pro- 
phet, as they were rendered by the Septuagint : éay 8€ troorelAnrat 
evdoxel ) Wux7 pov év and whilst attention may naturally 
be awakened as to the real meaning of the text, from observing the 
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insertion of the words ‘any man,’ not found in the original, the 
importance of ascertaining the correctness of this or the contrary, 
appears from the bearing the passage has on the doctrinal views of 
the Calvinist and the Arminian. The grammatical uncertainty turns 
on the nominative case to the verb trooreiAnra. Beza, I believe, 
was the first who, to save his own system of doctrine, supplied the 
indefinite sense which our translators have adopted. The Armi- 
nian scholar, discovering the absence of ts in the Greek, naturall 

thinks himself justified in connecting the clause with that which 
precedes it ; and, by referring it to ‘the just,’ adduces the words 
as favouring his objections to the doctrine of Christian persever- 
ance. But, instead of allowing doctrinal opinions to bias the ren- 
dering of the original, it must be the path of fairer criticism to 
_ascertain the meaning, by seeking for some sense which may agree 
with the Greek which the apostle quotes from the LXX., and with 
the Hebrew which they thus rendered. In following this course, 
it must be admitted in limine that there is nothing to justify the 
Calvinistic caveat interposed by Beza and his followers ; and, on the 
other hand, that the Arminian rendering is quite excluded from 
the passage in the prophet, by the order in which the two clauses 
there stand. In looking at the Hebrew, the principal difficulty is 
found in the word mEy represented by the Greek izoorefAnra, and 
by the English ‘lifted up ;’ and the two points requiring notice 
are, the meaning which this word bears, and the connexion in 
which it is to be taken. As a guide tothe latter, the feminine form 
of the word may be some assistance; one commentator, indeed, 
takes it as a noun, and, by a reference to an Arabic derivation, ren- 
ders it, subductio, aut negligentia ; and the meaning he thus derives 
from the passage is this: Lo, is there negligence of my word? in 
such a man, He W]—the coming Saviour—will not be satisfied. 
(Ludov. De Dieu.) But this can hardly agree with the rendering of 
the LXX., which in this case comes to us with all the claim derived 
from inspired sanction. Taking the word, in accordance with 
the vowel points, as the feminine of the Pichal form of a verb, we 
naturally fix on the feminine substantive 1W3 as the only word 
with which it can be connected; and this, I conceive, further sug- 
gests 7) \vx?) as the nominative case for itoore(Anrat. To the person 
implied under the common Hebrew idiom of his WD) vx?) or soul, 
is hypothetically referred the action expressed by the verb By or 
jmooré\Aowat. A similar connexion may be recognised in the ren- 
dering of the passage by the old translator Aquila, vwxeAcevouévov 
oix pov év Is not the participle in the geni- 
tive connected with the pronoun pov inthe same case? According 


to Scapula, the sense of vw xeAcuduevos is segnis, tardus, and the 
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rendering of Aquila would therefore express, when I am sluggish, 
my soul is not right in him. By this ancient and generally accu- 
rate version, we are guided as to two points of the grammatical 
construction—the connexion of the verb with 
or the person so expressed; and the distinguishing the person 
whose soul is spoken of, from him in whom uprightness is sup- 
posed to exist, or towards whom approval might be felt. Of these 
two points, the former has the more important bearing on the 
Greek of the passage as quoted by the apostle ; the latter warns us 
not to adopt a sense which might otherwise have naturally been 
inferred, alike from the Hebrew and from the English translation 
of the sentence as we find it in the Old Testament. The sugges- 
tion is thus in some degree supported, that 7 Wux7 pov be consi- 
dered as the nominative case to tzoore(Anrat, and that the person 
referred to by 12 (év ada, in him,) be regarded as 6 épxduevos, He 
that shall come, spoken of in the preceding verse. 

The Hebrew word may occurs only in one other passage, 
Numb. xiv. 44, and there the LXX. represent it by d:aBtacdpevor, 
forcing through—in the English version, ‘they presumed.’ If 
there is some idea expressed by the word, common to the two 
— may not this be impatience? In Numbers, let the 

istorical connexion be considered: after the judgment had been 
denounced on the Israelites, that because of their rebellious mur- 
muring they should wander for forty years in the wilderness, 
impatient of the delay thus put on their entering into the promised 
land, stung by feelings of remorse into the reckless despair of self- 
confident daring, the people EY dveBidoavto, broke through, and 
‘presumed’ to go up against their enemies. Their conduct was 
that of presumptuous confidence and forbidden enterprise, but the 
spring of feeling which prompted to it was impatience. Again, in 
the passage now under consideration, a promise had been given of 
the sure fulfilment of the vision; the declaration that the an- 
nounced person or event would surely come, is connected with the 
injunction to wait for this accomplishment. By the best versions 
and critics, the third verse in the prophet is taken as announcing 
the certain advent of One, who, though He tarry, will not be too 
late, or after His own appointed time: the state of mind enjoined 
is the waiting induced by a confident belief that the promise will 
be fulfilled ; and in contrast with this, the effect of an impatience 
leading to the disbelieving timidity and depression of any man’s 
mind, is stated. In accordance with this is the force of the Greek 
trooréAopat, which Scapula explains by vela contrahere, expressing 
the conduct of one who, afraid to launch forth, keeps his sails 
furled, or else with timid misgivings trims them under to the 
wind, fearing to upen his canvas to the full gale. Such a feeling, 
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applied to the case before us, marks the man called to pass through 
the waves of a troublesome world, furnished with the anchor of a 
sure and stedfast hope, whilst bright promises gleam in the far 
distance, but casting away his confidence, and afraid to trust him- 
self to the faithfulness that is pledged for his security, because he 
had impatiently anticipated an immediate, instead of a delayed, 
fulfilment. 

Our closing remarks must refer to the pronouns occurring in the 
passage: and here we observe the variation of ‘his soul’ im the 
prophet, and ‘my soul’ when the words are quoted. The seventy 
probably read "Y93, but without presuming to prefer this or the 
- received reading WwP) we may, according to remarks already made, 
adopt a sense with which either reading would not be much at 
variance. The kind of feeling expressed by n2py or brooretAnrat, 
must certainly be such as belongs rather to the imperfect and 
faulty creature than to the glorious Jehovah ; and it is not difficult 
to adopt a sense which may agree either with the pronoun of the 
third person hypothetically used—his, any one’s, soul—or with that 
of the first person used as frequently, per kowwviay. If the sug- 
gestions already offered be admitted, as having any weight, the text 
will have nothing to do with the Divine abhorrence of a supposed 
apostate. ‘His soul,’ or ‘my soul,’ will be referred to the man 
whose character presents the contrast to that of ‘the just’ who 
‘lives hy faith,’ and He who might be the means of uprightness or 
the object of pleasure, will be the Lord, who is at once the way of 
righteousness, and the fountain of joy, to him who lives by faith. 

The difference of expression, having pleasure, and being upright, 
is evidently connected with the similarity of the words WR and Ww 
but there being also some connexion between the ideas expressed, 
there is not so much difficulty with respect to this as in the 
other words of the passage. 

The result of our investigation may be summed up thus : 

For the Hebrew text: Behold, his soul which is impatient, is not 
righteous, in, or by means of Him (who is promised as surely to 
come.) 

For the Septuagint, quoted in the epistle: If it be [impatient 
and therefore] mistrustful, my soul has no delight in Him (who is 
life and joy to one who waits for Him with the confidence of faith.) 

There is thus at least a harmony of sentiment in the two pas- 
sages, which combine in warning the Christian under affliction or 
apparent delay of promised blessings, against an impatient desire 
of deliverance, or the desponding apprehension that the promises 
of his God are failing. 
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Tue fruits of literature are meant to be mingled with, but not to 
supersede its flowers: the appetite which demands solid food to 
satisfy it, is not inconsistent with the taste which enjoys, sometimes, 
a lighter and more luxurious fare. One would not choose a literary 
larder like Prince Potemkin’s, stored richly with petits-pités and 
champagne, but without one morsel of bread, or a drop of water ; 
nor would the other extreme of nothing but substantial bread and 
plain water, though far better, be to our taste the best provision 
that could be made. 

We hold that the love of the beautiful harmonises well with the 
enjoyment of the useful, and that the variety is neither uninterest- 
ing nor unprofitable, which is supplied by turning occasionally from 
studying the rules of logic with Aristotle, and tracing Hebrew roots 
with Gesenius, to cull the beauties and to enjoy the fragrance of 
the flowers that spring up by the wayside paths of life. The mind, 
so far from growing unfitted, is rather braced up by such pleasant 
rambles, for returning with greater zest to the sterner studies that 
make it strong and healthful; and, therefore, do we invite the 
readers of pages solid as ours aspire to be, to bear with us in our 
half-hour’s talk about the ‘ Poetry of the Day.’ 

Not indeed that poetry is always, or necessarily a thing for 
lighter hours. The poetical inspiration, when felt as Milton felt it, 
proves itself to be as he deemed it, one of God’s higher and diviner 
gifts. Ascending with him to the height of an argument so great 
as his, is no holiday work. The mind is tasked to follow and enjoy. 
It is not, however, of strains like his, solemn as the deep sounding 
of cathedral music, that we purpose to discourse ; our age owns no 
Milton as its birth sublime. It rather shows itself impatient of 
epics; those grave old times when divines wrote folios, and found 
men to read them, are gone by. The hurried, busy life of men 
to-day, seems to dictate to those who would tell upon the living 
generation, that they must be more brief and fragmentary than 
of old. 

Nor do we quote this feature of our time as matter for lamenta- 
tion and regret: long and elaborate poems, in whatever age the 
may be written, are after all rather for the studious and thoughtful 
few, than for the many. Even Milton’s audience is, at this meri- 
dian hour of his fame, more select than numerous; and Pope and 
Dryden and Thomson are, to all practical uses, for the multitude, 
as though they were not. Why regret, then, that their lengthened 
strains have given place to others much shorter, if what is lost in 
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length is more than made up in power? Men are given to think 
that ours is an unpoetical age, because we have no ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
no storied epic, or sublime heroic, of which to boast. The fact is, 
that there is poetry rich and true to be found among us even now, 
but its character and dress are altered to suit ‘the form and body 
of the times.’ Imagination and fancy are not dead, nor while men 
have hearts that feel, as well as heads that think, nor while man’s 
life has its sorrows and its cares, its struggles and its fears, its joy- 
ful or regretful memories of the past, and its strong and hopeful 
yearnings for a better future, will the material or the utterance of 
poetry be wanting. 

This thought suggests to us another,—that while the sources are 
many and very various from which the poet draws his inspirations, 
there are two which, from their prominent importance, may be 
deemed the very well-springs of poetic thought and feeling ; these 
are nature and man. There is the poetry of the outer and of the 
inner world; the poetry of life in its manifold varieties without, and 
that of human life within. Types and examples of what we mean 
will readily supply themselves. Wordsworth is emphatically 
‘ Nature’s High-priest ;? the serious, which are by far the best poems 
of poor Thomas Hood, affect us so powerfully because they are full 
of the poetry of our own daily life. The first dwells with rapt 
gaze on the glories of this fair world, and ‘ babbles of green flowers 
and running brooks,’ all gladly and sweetly, and with most eloquent 
music. The last lays its finger on the beating pulse of these warm 
hearts of ours, and discovers to us each nerve and fibre that threads 
the flesh and blood of our common humankind. 

Each has its high and holy uses, but it is this latter which speaks 
with most power, and is heard with most attention amidst the busy 
life that men are living now. It would not perhaps be easy to dis- 
tinguish accurately the province of the one from that of the other, 
or to draw minutely the dividing lines; but distinction we think 
there is nevertheless—a distinction to be marked in the fact, that 
while men, by multiplying railways, and marring the picturesque- 
ness of many a quiet scene, are drawing forth piteous laments from 
the laureate, in his peaceful home by Rydal Water, others can find 
a theme for exulting song in the promise thus given of increased 
enjoyment for an elevated and improving people. 

But more directly to our task, and first of all, honour to the 
departed! We have spoken of Thomas Hood. Let us speak of 
him again. We shall not soon forget the saddened look and solemn 
voice of a friend who had just left the chamber of the dying man, 
and told of his acute agonies, and how the sufferer was lying praying 
to be delivered from them speedily. That must have been a sight 
to make one pale in remembering it. There amidst his pain, firm 
and trustful in the expressions of his Christian hope, he lingered, 
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and in the early spring-time of last year he died. A voice was 
silenced then, that had spoken to us thoughtfully and eloquently 
often, and a heart grew still that had throbbed with emotions of the 
purest love, and pitying tenderness, for all the sorrowing of the one 
brotherhood to which he belonged. In him extremes seemed to 
meet; mirth and melancholy sprang up in his spirit like a twin 
growth : we never knew before how closely to each other could 
abide the fountains of smiles and tears. The editor of the Comic 
Annual, he wrote the ‘ Dream of Eugene Aram;’ the author of 
‘Up the Rhine,’ he startled the world with the ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ 
It is in writings like these, stored up for us in the two volumes just 
published, that we rejoice to hail him as one of the most powerful 
poets of the day. Where in the range of English poetry is there 
anything more strikingly beautiful than that ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ 
every line of which haunts the memory and will not depart? We 
actually gaze with the poet’s own pitying look on the sad memorial 
of misery, and guilt, and despair. Harsh thoughts might come, but 
no! a word forbids them; and instead, we are taken to the once 
glad and loving home, where those light tresses were toyed with 
by a mother’s fondness, before purity and innocence had been 
marred and destroyed. Thence, rapidly as thought, we pass to be 
witnesses of those fearful struggles with passion and strong despair 
which end in that wild resolve— 


‘ Mad from Life’s history, 
Glad to Death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled, 
Anywhere—anywhere— 
Out of the world.’ 


And there it is, the ruined monument of that awful tragedy ! 

We have dwelt on this, the rather as it illustrates our previous 
remark respecting the great characteristic of the poetry that is 
most powerful, What is it that gives to these lines their great 
force — what but the fact that they show us truthfully the stir- 
rings and strivings of a heart trusting, guilty, breaking, and that 
we know that it all is real, that even now while we write, there are 
hearts whose emotions attest too truly the reality? It is powerful 
because it is the poetry of actual life. The strong passions it 
describes and the many thoughts that it suggests are all poetry, 
and poetry that all must recognise and feel. 

But if Hood could arrest with what is wild and terrible in the 
working of the spirit, he could also melt and subdue by the ex- 
quisite pathos of his more gentle lays. We have seen how he 
could crowd Rembrandt-shadows round one dying scene: see how, 
in another, he can suggest the soft and mellow glow of a Claude- 
sunsetting. We will quote but this one, and so passon. Is there 
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not about it a something that affects one like the ‘ pathetic 
minor’ of distant music? One seems to read it with hushed tone 
and bated breath, as though a spell were in the words :-— 


‘THE DEATH-BED. 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers, 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.’ 


If it be the poet’s office to find sweet words for thought and 


feeling which others have, who are scarcely conscious of having 
them till thus their hearts are mirrored to them by the poet, then 
is this truest poetry. We have most of us lingered in silence, deep 
almost as that of death, by the dying bed of one we loved, and 
we have all felt, though we could not have so described it, the 
truth and beauty of that description of the ‘ heaving wave of life.’ 
We have moved with noiseless step through the chamber, but who 
but the poet could have given such a meaning to our quietness as 
that given here? While the contrast of the dull chill dawning 
with the brighter morn, into which the loved one is waking, leaves 
the mind with a calm, hopeful, almost reconciled feeling, even when 
turning from the bed of death. 

Barry Cornwall is amongst those who have used well the strong 
words of their household mother-tongue. In him we find that 
forcible brevity, which is the soul of song as well as of wit. 
That ‘ fine natural eloquence which a warm heart has taught him,’ 
is here poured out in real poetry. He himself complains, and at 
the same time proves himself an exception to the complaint, that 
‘our verbiage is the Corinthian capital which has succeeded the 
finer Ionic.” Almost Doric, indeed, in its severe simplicity is the 
poet’s architecture. A worthy companion-piece to Hood’s ‘ Bridge 
of Sighs,’ is Barry Cornwall’s London lyric of ‘ Within and With- 
out.” Strong, nervous in its strain, sympathising with wronged 
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weakness, indignant at honoured infamy, the words rouse one’s 
blood like the mighty energy of a Demosthenes, or the trumpet- 
blast, summoning to the battle-charge. Listen, for quote we 
must :— 


‘WITHIN. 


He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town: 
Liar—betrayer—false as cruel, 
What is the doom for his dastard sin? 
His peers, they scorn ?—high dames, they shun him ? 
—Unbar yon palace and gaze within. 


There—yet his deeds are all trumpet-sounded, 
There upon silken seats recline, 

Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 

Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honour salute him, “ friend ;” 

Skies! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end?” 


It is surely well that, true to his high calling, the poet should 
employ his energies in uttering so stern a protest against some of 
the monster evils of our social system. If we, with our pure and 
soul-redeeming faith, too often content ourselves with looking at 
crime and misery, and then with sighings abundant, but without 
effort, pass by, like the Levite, on the other side, let us at least own 
and honour him who lifts, up so loudly the voice of scorn for the 
ruiner, and pity for the ruined. 

There is that, too, in Barry Cornwall that speaks to our truest 
self-respect. There is the ‘Honour all Men,’ the reverence for 
man as man. Witness that piece of his which he names ‘ Rind 
and Fruit ;? it is a specimen only of many that remain unnoticed, 
a solitary sample of a goodly store; the rhythm is rather rough, 
but the thought is strong :— 


‘You may boast of jewels,—coronets,— 
Ermine,—purple,—all you can ; 

There is that within them nobler ; 
Something that we call—a Man! 


You who prize the book’s poor paper, 
Above its thoughts of joy and pain ; 

You who love the cloud’s bright vapour, 
More than its soul,—the blessing, rain ; 

Take the gems, the crown, the ermine ; 
Use them nobly if you can; 

But give uws—(in rags or purple,) 

The true, warm, strong Heart of Man.’ 
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We confess to a love for this ‘ English undefiled.’ There is a 
point and a straight-forwardness in writing like this that makes it 
felt. And we verily believe that the pulpit might learn wisely 
from the poet in this thing. Cadences may be measured, and 
sentences balanced till they shall be sure to fall like melody on the 
listening ear, and men shall admire the soothing music of the 
strain. But we don’t want that. We want to rouse men—to 
speak right home to their own heart and thought. And you must 
speak in earnest, and men will start up and feel your meaning 
instead of praising your speech. It is the gentle murmur of 
the smoothly-flowing stream that invites you to sleep: the river 
tearing over rough rocks, and rushing down torrent-like, but 
straight on to the sea, wakens you to mark its determined course. 
‘Let us say,’ says an eloquent writer in Blackwood,* ‘that a style 
which goes at once to the point, which is felt to get through 
business, and which carries with it no affectation, either real or 
apparent, is always a good style; and that no other style is good.’ 
Elegance and beauty, bought at the expense of strength and power, 
are not worth the purchase-money. 

Any notice of the ‘ Poetry of the Day’ would be unpardonably 
imperfect if it forgot to speak of the gentle, thoughtful, suffering 
strains of Elizabeth Barrett. True indeed it is that wild fancies 
and strange conceits sometimes mar her beauty and her power. 


Yet is there still very, very much both of power and of beauty left 
unspoiled. Her sketches alike of the material and of the spiritual 
world have all the delicacy of a woman’s touch: they are most 
truly feminine in their nameless grace. When were ever the 
hidden workings of woman’s self-sacrificing soul so laid bare to 
view as om are in that unequalled story of ‘ Bertha in the Lane,’ 


where the dying girl surrenders unreproachingly, and struggles to 
yield unrepiningly, to her fairer sister her own faithless beloved— 
faithless through the power of that sister’s surpassing charms. 
The martyr-spirit struggling to repress, or at least to hide, bitter 
regrets that will be felt in spite of effort, is portrayed with most 
touching truthfulness and with sad beauty, that is ‘exceeding 
beautiful.’ So real is it that we feel as if experience must surely 
have taught the strain. 

The holy influence of a Christian faith has refined and elevated 
the mind of the poetess, and has given a tone and a charm to her 
poetic breathings. Her sonnets display more of this noblest in- 
spiration than her other pieces, though the traces of it are not 
wanting in any. We may not indulge in quotation as we willingly 
would, or we should detain our reader longer than our theme may 


* Blackwood, Nov. 1844. 
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justify. One extract only we must make, and ask as we make it, 
who but a woman could have so crowned the first sorrowful exile’s 
brow ? 


‘ Henceforward, woman, rise 

To thy peculiar and best altitudes 
Of doing good and of enduring ill,— 
Of comforting for ill and teaching good 
Unto the patience of a constant hope. 
Rise with thy daughters ! 

Be satisfied ; 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood,— 
Peculiar suffering answering to the sin; 
Some pang paid down for each new human life, 
Some weariness in guarding such a life,— 
Some coldness from the guarded; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served; from those beloved 
Too loyally, some treason: feebleness 
Within thy heart, and cruelty without ; 

But go to! thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
After its own life-working. A child's kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man, served by thee, shall make thee rich ; 
An old man, helped by thee, shall make thee strong ; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. Such a crown 
I set upon thy head! 


We have exhausted our space, but not our theme. There are 
many yet who demand a notice, and to whom we may hope to 
return. Robert Browning, with his quaintnesses, and yet with his 
energy and originality: Robert Nicoll, with his true-hearted 
endeavours to raise and elevate his brethren who are struggling, as 
he struggled, with poverty, and unkindness, and wrong; Charles 
Mackay, leaving the land of romance with its ‘Island Legends,’ to 
speak earnestly in his ‘ Voices from the Crowd;’ besides many of 
our brethren from the other shores of the Atlantic, all ask our heed 
to their poetic thoughts and words. But for the present we pause. 
That the wrong may be righted, and the right be strengthened, is 
the great endeavour of the age. We look and hope for brighter 
and better times. Honour shall be given when we are gone, and the 
hour of triumph is nigh to those who have toiled to bring near 
that hour. And we hail with joy every deed of a patriot, and 
every voice of a poet, that may help, however humbly, the glorious 
progress of the common weal. 
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VII. 


TRANSCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY.« 


Tue terms ‘ Transcendentalism’ and ‘German Philosophy’ are 
too generally accepted as equivalents; and, in consequence, both 
have been charged with the same mysticism and error. An outcry 
has been raised against the latter by sundry leaders of the religious 
community, as if it inevitably led to either idealism or pantheism ; 
and, unless great care is taken by the guardians of the public mind, 
there is imminent peril of our going to the opposite extreme of an 
exclusive positive philosophy. The simple fact that there is this 
danger should make those of us who would avoid the more fatal 
follies of materialism most cautious how they invest with obloquy 
the term ‘transcendental.’ 

We propose, therefore, to submit some remarks upon this sub- 
ject. But we beg to state that they are only prefatory to papers 
im which we intend to examine the relations of modern philosophy 
to theology. A considerable portion of Mill’s Logic, Lewes’s 
Biography of Philosophy, and Morell’s Historical and Critical 
View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century, must so extensively affect our English metaphysics, and 
bear so directly upon the most important religious questions, that 
we feel bound to enter on the investigation. And on the thres- 
hold we would fain hope so to conciliate our readers that they 
will at least give us their dispassionate attention. They will not 
superciliously declaim against metaphysics, neither will they coin 
new words of invective against transcendentalism. 

The treatise which now lies before us was written by M. 
Remusat, a Member of the Institute, as a preface to a report to the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences concerning prize essays 
upon German Philosophy. We mention it in connexion with this 
article, because it is, beyond all comparison, the most intelligible 
development of the theories of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. It is 
profound, but so divested of all those repulsive peculiarities with 
which the works of those writers are chargeable, that it cannot 
fail to instruct as well as interest the inquirer. We strongly 
recommend it to every one who would acquaint himself with 


* De la Philosophie Allemande. Rapport a Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, précédé d'une introduction sur les doctrines de Kant, 
de Fichte, de Schelling et de Hegel. Par C. De Remusat, Membre de 
l'Institut. Paris. 1845. 
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speculations which, if they are to be refuted, must be refuted by 
other weapons than those of that ignorant bigotry which can 
obtain in letters as well as in religion, but which is never so 
unjust or so offensive as when it affects the prerogatives of both. 

In two pages, and with a brevity and definiteness which show 
his logical discrimination, M. Remusat thus gives us an outline 
of the four most celebrated schools :— 


“The German philosophy extends over a period which we might be 
warranted in comparing to the half century that elapsed in Greece after 
the school of Socrates. Kant is the author of this great movement. His 
modest life offered nothing to elevate him to the tragical heroism of the 
son of Sophroniscus, although the virtue of his character was as pure ; never- 
theless his original genius almost ranks him with the greatest names in 
the history of thought. He it is who has, more markedly than any other, 
realised that doctrine of the moderns, that the human mind, in itself, 
isolated from all that it reflects, from all that it acquires, from all that it 
assumes, is the pure object of philosophy. The science, when thus under- 
stood, is both narrow in its limits and profound. It gives to reason an 
absolute certainty, and throws absolute doubt over all beside. If the world 
is problematical, if the human mind alone is not, then the existence of the 
world depends entirely on the human mind, and reason creates all that it 
eoneeives. This, at least, in the inference which Fichte has drawn from 
Kantism—Fichte, that patriot Stoic, whose creed was limited to the soul, 
and who raised upon the foundation of spiritual independence the whole of 
moral and political philosophy. But if thought produces all that it compre- 
hends, that which exists exists only in conformity to the laws of thought, 
and the world is identical with intelligence; the representation of the ideal 
agrees with the representation of the real, and natural philosophy has, 
for its type, the philosophy of the human mind. Thus has Schelling been 
bold enough to think, and with the skill of a Grecian philosopher in 
blending poetry and physical science, this he has endeavoured to establish 
by the united foree of method and imagination. Hegel has invested this 
same system of universal identity with the vigorous forms of a vast 
deduction, disguising the hypothesis under an algebraical formula, and 
ereating from the whole a philosophy romanesque and demonstrative. 
Thus “the idea only warrants its own existence,” said Kant. Fichte adds: 
“the idea creates nature.” “Nature reproduces the idea,” continues 
Schelling. “The idea is nature,” concludes Hegel. And thus the 
pantheism of Spinoza has revived under our eyes in the form of a sceptical 
idealism.” '"—pp. iv.—vi. 


We lay this translation before our readers in entire agreement 
with our author. Pantheism, under the form of a_ sceptical 
idealism, has been reproduced before us by Hegel and his school. 
And none would be more resolute in their protest against it than 
ourselves—as against a theory which denies all mental as well as 
material objectivity—thus making the universe all mind and but 
one mind, and thus destroying all moral relation whatsoever. 
With it the least compromise is impossible. Thus far do we agree 
with the remonstrants against German philosophy. But we deny 
that it is the necessary and natural offspring of transcend- 
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entalism: we deny that it is even a corollary to the philosophy 
of Schelling, much less to that of Fichte, still less to that of Kant ; 
and we must, therefore, reclaim against those, the tendency of 
whose views is to chain us down to that empiricism which would 
make the universe a// matter and that matter one. 

As we have mentioned already, we do not propose in this paper 
to estimate the merits or demerits of those several theories which 
M. Remusat has so succinctly described. We might, however, 
state even here, that neither as truth nor as science does the 
German philosophy realise to us the ideal of philosophy. We are 
not its partisans. Still we must say that, setting out of sight its 
historical unity, studying it at its separate moments, in its different 
schools, in its principal representations, our admiration is 
awakened. Its fragmentary truths command that approbation 
which we withhold from its system. In all its parts it offers us 
models of analysis and deduction, of power, of truth, of ingenious 
and grand conceptions, of profound ideas. 

We have premised thus much, because, as our aim is to conciliate 
our readers to the transcendental part of philosophy, it was our 
duty to explain the position which we hold in regard to those 
modern schools which have been supposed to be the most decided 
in its favour. We would now proceed to show how the three 
characteristic doctrines of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, bear upon 
biblical religion. 

Kant was fond of saying that he had wrought, in the science 
of the moral world, the revolution which Copernicus wrought in 
the science of the physical world; that, as the latter had trans- 
ferred motion from the sun to the earth, so he, in his system of 
knowledge, had transferred intelligence from the object to be known 
to the subject that knows. 

This idea in itself is not wholly original. From the time of 
Des Cartes, when philosophy took the human mind for the centre 
wherein all its researches should irradiate, this, the fundamental 
principle of Kant, has obtained in the science. Nevertheless it had 
never been so fully accepted, so closely adhered to, or applied so 
pene as by the philosopher of Keenigsberg, and thus it has 

ecome the characteristic of his theory. That Fichte sought for a 
more absolute principle,—a principle of human knowledge abso- 
lutely unconditional,—a principle which could be neither derived 
nor demonstrated, was suggested, not logically required, by the 
doctrine of his master. 

This innate activity of the human mind is the basis of trans- 
cendentalism. And to its important bearing upon religion we at 
present confine ourselves. 

If the opponents of this theory, instead of being misled by their 
horror of German philosophy, had familiarised themselves with the 
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philosophy of our own Ralph Cudworth, they might have seen 
how it can consist with the most reverent homage to Christianity. 
We have often pondered over the following passage from his 
‘Eternal and Immutable Morality.’ It is the essence of trans- 
cendentalism. ‘That there are some ideas of the mind which 
were not stamped or imprinted upon it from the sensible objects 
without, and, therefore, must needs arise from the innate vigour 
and activity of the mind itself, is evident, in that there are, first, 
ideas of such things as neither are affections of bodies, nor could 
be imprinted or conveyed by any local notions, nor can be pictured 
at all by the fancy in any sensible colours; such are the ideas of 
wisdom, folly, prudence, imprudence, knowledge, ignorance, verity, 
falsity, virtue, vice, honesty, dishonesty, justice, injustice, volition, 
cogitation, nay, of sense itself, which is a species of cogitation, 
and which is not perceptible by any sense, and many other such 
like notions as include something of cogitation in them, or refer 
to cogitative beings only ; which ideas must needs spring from the 
active power and innate,fecundity of the mind itself, because the 
corporeal objects of sense can imprint no such things upon it. 
Secondly, in that there are many relative notions and ideas attri- 
buted as well to corporeal as incorporeal things that proceed 
wholly from the activity of the mind comparing one thing with 
another. Such as are cause, effect, means, end, order, proportion, 
similitude, dissimilitude, equality, inequality, aptitude, inaptitude, 
symmetry, asymmetry, whole and part, genus and species, and the 
like. But that which imposes upon men’s judgments here, so as to 
make them think that these are all passive impressions made upon 
the soul by the objects of sense, is nothing else but this, because 
the notions both of those relative ideas, and also of those other 
immaterial things, (as virtue, wisdom, the soul, God,) are most 
commonly excited and awakened occasionally from the appulse of 
outward objects knocking at the doors of our senses. And these 
men, not distinguishing betwixt the outward occasion or invitation 
of those cogitations, and the immediate active or productive cause 
of them, impute them therefore all alike, as well these intelli- 
gible as the other sensible ideas or phantasms, to the efficiency or 
activity of the outward objects upon us.’* 

We say this is the essence of transcendentalism. Because some 
of its disciples have sought for ontology in this region, it has 
been made responsible for every speculation upon the mystery of 
being. Every form of invective that might terrify, as well as 
every term that might disparage, is used against it by the mono- 
polists of orthodoxy. It is the land of mists, and shadows, and 


* Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable Morality, book iv. chap. ii. 
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spectres, fit rather for the frenzied gaze of some Scandinavian 
scald, than for the calm, clear eye of the philosopher. Or, to 
adopt another strain, it is that point of mystic ecstasy at which the 
Brahmin or the pietist feels himself absorbed in God—the finite 
in the infinite, the conditioned in the absolute. 

We feel it our solemn, our religious duty to warn against the 
spirit which we have described. And we do so for two reasons: in 
the first place, it necessarily involves materialism; in the second 

lace, it denies the possibility of faith. It must not be forgotten that 
Kant came forward as the opponent of scepticism, and that 
nothing was so effective in bringing back the German mind to the 
acknowledgment of the vital doctrines of moral freedom, the 
soul’s immortality, and the supremacy of order and design in 
the constitution of the universe. ‘The footstep of deliberate 
doubt’ trod with far more destroying violence among the Teutonic 
systems of opinion than it did elsewhere; there was absolutely 
nothing to oppose it. The understanding, scathed and defenceless, 
had neither prop nor stay on which to,rest. The abysses of 
unreason yawned for it from beneath. There was in Germany no 
system, whether human or Divine, of sufficient potency to fill up 
the chasm, no metaphysic Curtius, as yet, ‘to dash into the gap.’ 
It was then that the philosopher of Koenigsberg gave the world his 
inquiry into the reach and extent of the a priori operations of the 
human mind, and a fierce and successful struggle ensued with the 
sensualism of Condillac and the scepticism of Hume. This, we 
repeat, should not be forgotten. At least it is a strong presumption 
in favour of the religious tendency of his theory. And when to 
this it can be added, that the contrary doctrine did lead to the 
most destructive materialism, the presumption becomes still 
stronger. ‘La doctrine de la sensation transformée,’ is the alter- 
native of transcendentalism. 

We confess, therefore, that when in general assemblies we have 
heard oracular warnings, addressed chiefly to the young ministers 
of our country, against dreamy metaphysics, ideology, super- 
sensible mysticism; when we have been told that all that is 
practical and immediate is being sapped by the inclination for an 
a priori philosophy ; when we observe the smiles of religious self- 
complacency with which these philippics are applauded by men 
who never for an hour toiled to understand the meaning of the 
terms even,—we have felt disposed to remonstrate and to say, ‘ Ye 
friends of truth and righteousness and God, reflect upon the 
nature of the invectives to which you have given welcome. They 
assail a doctrine which vindicates for the soul a birth and an 
existence, and a species of intellectual and moral wealth which 
result from no subtle combinations or transformations of matter ; 
which challenges for it a power, by which, instead of being moulded, 
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as by a stern necessity, by the plastic hand of that which is with- 
out, it can show itself to be of a different, a superior element— 
thus rising above, thus transcending, “things seen and temporal.” 
Bethink you—that you are smiling scornfully on that science which 
declares that man’s mind is not of the earth, earthy,—that it is a 
world of itself, and that it therefore has laws of its own, distinct 
from the laws of physics—and that, as a consequence, it has a 
sublime, supersensible destiny of its own.’ We believe that a 
moment’s quict would restore them to their senses, and that there 
would be a grave re-action—and the empiric would then become 
the heretic. 

In the second place, we have observed, that this spirit denies the 
possibility of rarrm. Christianity is pre-eminently the religion of 
faith—of faith in God whom we have not seen, and in the exist- 
ence of realities in the far beyond, of whose very form we can have 
no analogous conception. Then is not the direction of faith 
transcendental, when it looks not at things seen and temporal, but 
at things unseen and eternal; when it holds fellowship with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ ; when it reposes upon those 
blessed hopes, which would vividly antedate the joys and perfections 
of the just? Surely these are acts metaphysical—they are beyond, 
above nature. Surely they are supersensible, and the higher their 
elevation, the nearer are they to the truth. But the anti-trans- 
cendentalist must, in consistency with himself, deny its possibility. 

We have thus endeavoured to suggest a few considerations to 
our readers, with the object of preparing them with kindness to 
investigate some of the most important details of German _philo- 
sophy. It will be seen that the very nature of that object has 
precluded any attempt at special discussion. We have submitted 
to them a preface, not to prejudice them in favour of a series of 
doctrines before they have individually examined them ; but simply 
to obtain for them a candid hearing. We do believe that those truths 
can never become germinant in an ingenuous Christian mind, without 
their producing, as fruits, moral convictions of the highest and most 
certain force. We believe that, in proportion as they are studied, 
the intellectual faculties must acquire a breadth and a largeness, 
which are more necessary for the attainment of a sound theology, 
than for any other great mental acquisition. We believe that they 
minister to the well-being of the spiritual man, inasmuch as they 
are all congenial with his tendencies and aspirations. 


‘ This makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 
You in the region of yourself remain 
Neighb’ring on heaven; and that no foreign land.’ 


‘ God created man in his own image.’ This refers not to any 
outward, any sensible organism ; it must relate to man’s mind, it 
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must involve the pure immateriality of that mind; it must invest 
that mind with attributes unconditioned by matter. And shall we 
not seek after those proofs of our parentage ?—Alas! though de- 
faced, shall we not strive to decipher those characters which proclaim 
that our nature was once Godlike ? 


‘Suppose,’ says Cudworth, ‘a learned written or printed volume, held before 
the eye of a brute-creature or illiterate person ; either of them will passively 
receive all that is impressed upon sense from those delineations ; to whom 
there will be nothing but several scrawls or lines of ink drawn upon white 
paper. But if aman that hath inward anticipations of learning in him 
look upon them, he will immediately have another comprehension of them 
than that of sense, and a strange scene of thoughts presently represented to 
his mind from them; he will see heaven, earth, sun, moon, and stars, 
comets, meteors, elements, in those inky delineations; he will read profound 
theorems of philosophy, geometry, astronomy in them ; learn a great deal of 
new knowledge from them that he never understood before, and thereby 
justly admire the wisdom of the composer of them: not that all this was 
passively stamped upon his soul by sense from those characters ; for sense, 
as I said before, can perceive nothing here but inky scrawls, and the in- 
telligent reader will many times correct his copy, finding erratas in it ; but 
because his mind was before furnished with certain inward anticipations, 
that such characters signify the elements of certain sounds, those sounds, 
certain notions or cogitations of the mind; and because he hath an active 
power of exciting any such cogitations with himself, he reads in those 
sensible delineations, the passive stamps or prints of another man’s wisdom 
or knowledge upon them, and also learns knowledge and instruction from 
them, not as infused into his mind from those sensible characters, but by 
reason of those hints and significations thereby proposed to it, wear 
kindled, awakened, and excited in it: for all but the phantasms of blac 
inky strokes and figures arises from the inward activity of his own mind: 
wherefore this instance in itself shows how the activity of the mind may 
comprehend more in and from sensible objects, than is passively imprinted 
by them upon sense. 

‘But now, in the room of this artificial book in volumes, let us substitute 
the book of nature, the whole visible and material universe, printed all over 
with the passive characters and impressions of Divine wisdom and good 
ness, but legible only to an intellectual eye; for to the sense both of man 
and brute, there appears nothing else in it but as in the other, so many 
inky scrawls, i.e., nothing but figures and colours; but the mind or in- 
tellect, which hath an inward and active participation of the same Divine 
wisdom that made it, and being printed all over with the same archetypal 
seal, upon occasion of those sensible delineations represented to it, and 
taking notice of whatsoever is cognate to it, exerting its own inward activity 
from thence, will not have only a wonderful scene and large prospect of 
other thoughts laid open before it, and variety of knowledge, logical, mathe- 
matical, metaphysical, moral, displayed ; but also clearly read the Divine 
wisdom and goodness, in every page of this great volume, as it were written 
in large and legible characters.’ 
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IX. 


MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


1. CongrecationaAL INTELLIGENCE.— Removals.—The Rev. Samuel 
Brewer, late of Dover, has accepted of a cordial invitation to the pastorate 
of the Independent church at Worthing.—The Rev. J. B. Brown, B.A., of 
Derby, has accepted the unanimous invitation of the newly-collected con- 
gregation in Clapham-road Chapel to be their pastor, and will enter on his 
stated labours there early in the present month. 

Chapels Opened.—On Tuesday, the 5th of June, an elegant and com- 
modious chapel was opened in the town of Newent, Gloucestershire, when 
the Rev. S. Martin preached, and several ministers took part in the pro- 
ceedings of the day. ‘This is the tirst Independent place of worship ever 
erected in that town, and has been built at an expense of £1250.—The 
chapel erected in John-street, Edgeware-road, London, for the Rev. R. H. 
Herschell, was opened for Divine worship on Wednesday, May the 28th, by 
an interesting series of services. ‘The building cost £4000, and about one- 
half that sum has been collected by contributions from Christians of various 
denominations. 

Ordination.—On Tuesday, June the 9th, 1846, the Rev. W. Bone, late 
of Cheshunt College, was ordained to the pastoral oflice over the church 
assembling in Wote-street, Basingstoke. ‘The Rev. George Smith preached 
the introductory discourse. ‘The ordination prayer was offered by the Rey. 
James Sherman. The charge was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Harris; and the 
sermon to the people, by the Rev. J. Pullar, of Southampton. 


2. Eptscopat Bonpace.—A suit has been instituted in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench against the Kev. James Shore, under the following cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Shore was appointed by the Duke of Somerset to a 
chapel, which his grace had built in Bridge Town, Devon. For many 
years he officiated in this church, under license from the Bishop of Exeter, 
who, in March, 1844, revoked the license. Soon after, the chapel was 
registered as a place of meeting for Dissenters, and Mr. Shore subscribed 
the oaths and declarations provided by the Registration Act. He was, 
however, proceeded against for a violation of ecclesiastical law, and though 
he pleaded the circumstances of the case, which, by the Toleration Act, 
were supposed to have removed him from the jurisdiction of the bishop, yet 
Lord Denman has delivered a judgment, which goes to prove that Mr. 
Shore is not released from his vow of obedience to his ecclesiastical superior. 
A new injunction has now been issued forbidding Mr. Shore to minister 
in the diocese of Exeter, or in any other diocese in the province of 
Canterbury. These proceedings are taken on the old popish doctrine of 
the indelibility of the priestly character. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Shore, who is an evangelical, exemplary, and efficient minister, is to 
finish his course in gaol. He must yield, or from appearances this will 
be the inevitable result. We hope he will remain firm, and are con- 
fident that he will be supported by the sympathy and help of the Noncon- 
formists of England. 


3. ASSEMBLY OF THE FREE Cuurcu or Scortanp.—The proceedings of this 
Assembly were ushered in, on the 18th of May, by the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of a monument to the memory of John Knox; and they obtained 
an appropriate termination in the laying of the foundation stone of the 
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New College. Great unanimity marked all the sittings of the body, which 
was only disturbed slightly on the question of holding intercourse with the 
slavery-patronising churches of America. The subject was introduced in 
such a way as to avoid the full discussion of the point of sending back the 
money contributed by slave-holding communities to the funds of the Free 
Church ; and settled by an expression of the hope of the assembly, that 
the American churches would awake to the enormities of slavery, and put 
forth suitable efforts for its abolition. The various reports presented on 
missions and education were exceedingly encouraging, and exhibited an 
increase of effort and contribution in every department. Overtures were 
made and adopted on Christian union, which leave the members of the 
church at liberty to join the Evangelical Alliance. The sums raised for 
the various objects of the Free Church, during the last year, amount to 
upwards of three hundred thousand pounds. Jt is a remarkable fact, illus- 
trative of the efficiency of the voluntary principle, that the sum total raised 
by this body from the 18th May, 1843, to the 31st March, 1846, is one 
million one thousand four hundred and seventy-nine pounds sterling. In 
this we much rejoice, though we greatly marvel at the abuse which the 
organ of the Free Church lavishes on the principle. In the last number 
of its magazine the editor says, ‘ Voluntaryism seems, in fact, to a great 
extent, to be purely political, and a very hollow and hypocritical thing.’ 
p. 179. Can a corrupt tree yield such good fruit? Does not this denunci- 
atory dictum look like cursing the fountain that sends forth the streams for 
the salvation of this church? If our brethren of the Free Church are not 
voluntaries, we should be glad to know in what category they are to be 
placed. 


4. ASSEMBLY OF THE EstaBLisHeD Scotch Caurcu.—This meeting was 
thinly attended, and excited but little interest even in Scotland. Dr. 
Paull, a decided moderate, was elected moderator, and the unanimity of his 
election served to indicate the tone of the proceedings. The assembly 
repealed the laws for the popular election of elders, and restored in all its 
integrity the old system of self-election ; so that the people are now entirely 
excluded from all share in the appointment of their officers. The most 
remarkable thing in the proceedings of the assembly was the number of 
ministers admitted from the Relief and Secession churches. Seven were at 
once received, and the cases of many more were referred to the August 
commission. 


5. Prorestant DissENTERS’ AssuRANCE Company.—The seventh annual 
meeting of this company was recently held, and its affairs were reported to 
be in a very hopeful and satisfactory state. The business has continued 
steadily to increase. Of the fire policies issued, a considerable number are 
on dissenting colleges, chapels, parsonages, and school-rooms. Among the 
assurances on lives as many as two hundred and seventy-eight policies are 
in favour of ministers, and many of these are generously provided for by 
congregations, or by a few individuals attached to their pastors. The sub- 
ject of deferred annuities, as a provision for aged or infirm ministers, has 
engaged the attention of the directors, who have adopted a low scale of pre- 
miums to meet the case of dissenting ministers. This company has every 
claim on the confidence and support of Nonconformists, not only for the 
transaction of their denominational but of their general business, and will, 
we hope, increasingly receive the patronage it deserves. 


6. Loxpon Misstonary Socrety.—Mr. Consul Pritchard has arrived at 
Samoa, and has received the indemnification awarded him by the French 
VOL. II. L 
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and English adjudicators, for loss sustained by him from the French 
aggressions in Tahiti—The collections at the anniversary of the Society, in 
May last, amounted to £2069. 5s. 2d., which includes the produce of 
sermons on the following Sabbath, in most of the London congregations. 
This amount, we fear, falls short of the contributions of former years. 
Several missionaries have arrived in this country, compelled to suspend 
their labours in consequence of a failure of health—Mr. Drew has visited 
the churches in Travancore, and he reports favourably of the state of 
religion in that part of India.—In Arotangi, in the island of Rarotonga, a 
chapel, capable of containing nearly fifteen hundred people, has been 
opened for the congregation under the pastoral care of the Rev. W. Gill. 
On the day of its dedication more than four hundred persons united in the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper, who a few years ago were heathens, without 
God in the worl. 


MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


7. Inpian InTELLIGENCE.—By recently received communications from 
Calcutta, we learn that the Hooghly Hindoo College is in a flourishing 
condition. The report read at the distribution of prizes showed a consider- 
able, and in some respects a remarkable, improvement during the year. Of 
all the students who were examined for prizes not one failed. The probable 
bearing of this institution on the advancement of oriental learning makes 
us rejoice in its success, while we are anxious that none of its arrangements 
should act unfavourably on the profession of Christianity. —The sympathies 
of Christians in India on behalf of the suffering ministers in the Canton de 
Vaud, in Switzerland, are displaying themselves in addresses and pecuniary 
contributions. After two sermons preached, by the Rev. A. F. Lacroix, the 
large sum of 2000 rupees was collected for this object.—The government of 
Madras has just made a grant of land at Negapatam for the erection of a 
Jesuit college. As a pleasing-feature in the newspaper press of India we 
may notice, that the proprietors and editors of several journals have pub- 
lished a declaration to the effect, that they never have and never will engage 
themselves or employ others in work on the Sabbath-day.—A proposal. has 
been extensively published for erecting a Sanatarium for missionaries in 
ill-health, whose cases do not demand imperatively a return to their own 
country. It is to be open to missionaries of all Protestant denominations, 
holding the atonement by Jesus Christ. 


8. ANNIVERSARIES OF REeLictous Societies IN France.—The meetings in 
Paris this year were attended by greater numbers of pastors and other friends 
than on former oceasions. The annual receipts of the various evangelical 
societies exhibited a growing interest in the cause of Christ, and the reports 
generally were of a cheering character. The spirit of Christian union mani- 
fested itself in a meeting of about thirty ministers of different denominations, 
who met for the celebration of the Lord’s supper. 


9. Persecution or ARMENIAN CurisTIANs IN TurKEY.—The Armenians 
of Turkey are found in large numbers in all the great Turkish cities, and 
are supposed to number about three millions. Their church, while reject- 
ing the authority of the pope, resembles the Roman in its adoption of the 
mass, the worship of saints, relics, and pictures, and other doctrines and 
practices. A mission to this people was commenced in 1831, by mission- 
aries from the American Board of Foreign Missions, with the laudable 
design, not of proselyting them to anysect, but simply to preach the Gospel, 
indulging the hope that a reformation would be effected within the church, 
that should bring it back to evangelical purity. ‘Their labours have been 
succeeded by the Divine blessing, and thousands have been convinced of the 
folly of the traditions in which they trusted, and multitudes by the grace of 
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God have received the truth by which they are saved. The ecclesiastical 
powers of the Armenian church, not content with prohibiting the people 
from attending the mission schools, and from reading modern versions of 
the Scriptures, have, during the last four or five years, maintained a system 
of persecution against all who entertain evangelical views of Christianity. 
Persons have been banished to distant countries, oppressed with heavy 
fines, imprisoned in loathsome dungeons, or bastinadoed almost to death. 
As even this cruelty has been insufficient to stop the spread of the Gospel, 
the primate with his clergy proceeded to anathematise all the adherents of 
this ‘new doctrine. This, with the connivance and aid of some of the 
Turkish authorities, is now made the pretext for putting them out of the 
ale of the civil law, for depriving them of their shops and dwellings, and 
‘or imprisonment on the ground of false actions. This persecution has 
been carried so far, that in the city of Constantinople alone several hun- 
dreds have already become its victims. The missionaries have published 
an appeal to the Protestants of Christendom for such an expression of 
opinion as shall secure, in the presence of the great powers of Europe, for 
this persecuted people, the free exercise of their religious sentiments and 
practices. In the mean time they have taken upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of providing food and shelter for nearly two hundred persons thrown 
by oppression upon the wide world without even the right, as the law is 
exercised, to work for their own support. We are anxious that this state of 
things should attract the notice of all British Christians, and lead to a calm, 
decided expression of opinion, accompanied by suitable contributions to aid 
the necessities of a persecuted people. 


10. American INTELLIGENCE.—It is proposed by the coloured people of 
the United States to hold a national convention in Ohio, this summer. The 
object of the meeting is to concentrate opinion among themselves, upon 
some plan of colonisation in Oregon, or elsewhere.—Nearly all the evange- 
lical bodies in America have now appointed delegates to the meeting for 
Christian union to be held in London, in August next. The anniversaries 
of the great religious societies have all been held in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. They appear to have been well attended, and nearly 
the whole of them report a satisfactory state of pecuniary affairs and of 
Christian effort, while several lament the limited extent of the good they 
have been instrumental in effecting. Their objects were eloquently advo- 
cated, and the spirit of holy, intense desire for the salvation of the world 
breathes through most of the addresses.—We are glad to perceive that a 
subscription has been opened in New York, for the relief of the Armenian 
Christians, which will be to this persecuted people, as refreshing as cold 
water to the thirsty spirit—Some of the religious American papers have 
denounced in strong terms the iniquity of the war with Mexico. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Elevation of the People. By the Rev. ToHomas Mitner, M.A. 
London: Snow. 1846. 


The subject discussed in this goodly volume is one that has long occupied 
the attention of philanthropists and Christians, and is now filling the minds 
of all intelligent reflecting men. Recent investigations have brought out to 
public view such an amount of poverty and social wretchedness, ignorance, 
and irreligion existing amongst the masses of the people as to produce on 
all hands the conviction that the religious welfare and safety of the nation 
require renewed efforts, and the adoption of other and more efficient means 
than those hitherto employed in this country for the regeneration of our 
home population. The impression is growing stronger, that the physical 
condition of the people must be improved in order to render the play of 
instructional and moral means successful, and patriotism and piety are 
singly or unitedly aiming at this immediate object. Amongst the agencies 
at work in this good cause, the periodical press is to be mentioned as the 
most efficient, while valuable treatises on the whole subject, exposing exist- 
ing evils and pointing to the suitable remedies, are advancing the work of 
social improvement. To this field of inquiry we welcome the author of the 
volume before us. Mr. Milner is already well known to the Christian public 
by several excellent publications, and this one will not only increase his 
fame, but vastly augment his usefulness. The book exhibits the results of 
immense research, and displays a spirit of candid philosophical inquiry, 
baptized with the temper of Christian faith. The author fully opens up this 
question—compares the past with the present—admits the enormity of pre- 
vailing evils—exhibits what is actually doing for the moral, instructional, 
and social elevation of the people—and points to many feasible things which 
must yet be attempted. An entire concurrence in all his views is scarcely 
to be expected from any one reflecting reader, but to the book as a whole, 
we have the utmost pleasure in giving our warm and most emphatic recom- 
mendation. It is long since we perused a work of so much practical value 
in the direction of things which it embraces, and we have no doubt but it 
will do much to accomplish the objects at which its author aims. 


II. Zhe Morals of Popular Elections. By Esrnezer Morey. Jackson 
and Walford. 1846. 24mo. 


As a general election is an event to which we must look forward, we are 
thankful that Mr. Morley has prepared this judicious appeal to the con- 
sciences of his fellow-countrymen. We would recommend its publication 
in a form which would secure for it the widest possible circulation. It is 
an intelligent, faithful, and temperate discussion of topics which have been 
too much neglected in the pulpit, and not sufficiently handled by the 
press. 


III. A Sermon. Domestic Worship. By the Rev. W. W. Sramp. 8vo. 
London: Mason. 1846. 


This is a very good sermon, on a most important subject, in which the 
reasonableness of domestic worship is stated, the manner of conducting it 
pointed out, and the advantages it secures exhibited. Though intended 
principally for Wesleyan families, there is nothing in the pamphlet that 
need restrict its circulation to them, and it may be read with advantage by 
professing Christians of all denominations. 
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IV. The Domestic Minister's Assistant, or Prayers for the Use of Families. 
By Witt1am Jay. 12mo. Bartlett, London. 1846. 


This work is so well known and so justly appreciated that any attempt to 
expound its merits and to point out its adaptation to Christian families 
would be superfluous. It has passed through many editions, and the one 
before us is commended by its comparative cheapness. The work contains 
six weeks’ family prayers for morning and evening, and a number of prayers 
and thanksgivings for select occasions. There is a peculiar charm in these 
compositions arising, to a great extent, from the judicious and appropriate 
introduction of much of the devotional language of the sacred Scriptures. 
If any of our readers need such assistance as this volume offers, and have 
not yet become acquainted with this, they will thank us for commending it 
to their acceptance. 


V. Notes of the Debates and Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines. By 
GeorcE GILLESPIE. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1846. 


These notes are part of an extensive work now in the course of publica- 
tion, edited by Mr. D. Meek, and entitled ‘The Presbyterian’s Armoury.’ 
The famous Assembly of Westminster having been brought recently before 
the public by lectures and addresses on Mr. Herbert's picture, a veritable 
report of their sayings and doings will be read with more than ordinary 
interest. To all lovers of ecclesiastical antiquities this volume will be 
acceptable. The author, Mr. Gillespie, sat in the Assembly, and appeais 
to have reported with fairness and candour the sentiments uttered by all 
parties in reference to the New Testament form of church government. A 
similar diary by Dr. Lightfoot was published in the last edition of his 
works, to which this will form a suitable companion. 


VI. Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa. By Rosert 
Morrat. London: Snow. 1846. 


Many thanks to the spirited publisher of these ‘ Labours and Scenes’ for 
this portable, cheap, and beautiful edition. Of all the recent contributions 
to our missionary literature, the volume of Mr. Moffat has appeared to us 
the most interesting. It has ‘obtained a large circulation in its most costly 
form, and now it is brought within the reach of millions. This edition 
is enriched with the most accurate portrait of the author we have seen, and 
with all the wood-cuts that appeared in the standard editions. We need add 
nothing in praise of the weil beyond these announcements. 


VII. The Bible in Palestine. By Mr. and Mrs. Dautrey. London: 
Hatchard. 1846. 


The very worthy authors of this book travelled through the Holy Land 
with a view to identify the scenes and localities mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and have brought out several interesting illustrations of biblical 
events. We are unwilling to speak in any terms but those of praise of a 
work undertaken in so Christian a spirit as that which they display ; but 
fidelity compels us to say that their interpretations of the Bible are often 
fanciful ; that they are not safe guides in the expository walks they have 
trodden ; and that other works, long since published on the same subjects, 
may be read with greater advantage. Still there is a freshness and power 
about many of the descriptions of Judea which cannot fail to interest all 
Christians, who look with pleasure on the land of prophets and apostles, and 
the home in which the Saviour dwelt. 
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VIII. Tue Votuntany for 1845. London: Ward and Co. 


This is the fifth volume of a well-known periodical devoted to the advo- 
cacy of the voluntary principle in religion. Without pledging ourselves to 
an approval of all the sentiments it contains, we feel pleasure in speaking 
of it as a well-conducted paper, in which Christian fidelity and charity are 
combined. 

IX. The Moral Phenomena of Germany. By Tuomas Cartyie, Esq. 
London: Painter. 

If any one should purchase this book and read it under an impression 
that its author is the ‘homas Carlyle of our day, he would be as much 
disappointed as were some persons who eagerly procured Mr. R. Mont- 
gomery’s ‘Omnipresence of the Deity, believing that it was penned by the 
Bard of Sheffield. But if this little book should be read, and be judged by 
its intrinsic merits, more than ordinary praise will be awarded to it. The 
author has seized on the chief things which in Germany influence the 
social relations and evince the religious condition of the people, and com- 
pared them with the principles at work in other lands. He is more at 
home in detecting faults than in eulogising excellences, and appears in- 
clined to think that all religious denominations in our country are much 
more at fault than they are apt to think themselves. His treatise contains 
some valuable information and important hints, couched in wild, dashing 
phraseology, not unlike that of his gifted namesake. 


X. Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers, and Politicians. London: 
DD. Bogue. 1846. 

An amount of attention and popularity utterly disproportionate to, and 
beyond their intrinsic excellence, has often been obtained for works con- 
structed on the principle of the one before us. This arises from their 
appeal to a natural and proper desire to become acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the authors who have informed or delighted us by their literary pro- 
ductions. We have mentally sketched portraits of their outer and inner man, 
and are anxious enough to ascertain whether our ideals of intellectual power 
and moral excellence are truthful, or otherwise. Hence books professing 
an intimate acquaintance with illustrious persons are eagerly sought after, 
and though usually they prove but very inaccurate guides, they afford such 
occasional glimpses of real character, and minister so effectually to curi- 
osity,as to afford to most thoughtful readersa considerable degree of pleasure, 
and a still larger amount of food for reflection. The work before us is a 
good one of the class to which it belongs. It is very unequal, and the best 
parts of it are those which describe the character and qualifications of some 
distinguished clergymen of the establishment and of dissenting communi- 
ties. The sketches of Robert Hall and of John Foster are thoroughly inter- 
esting, and though nothing very new is here told about these gifted men, 
yet the materials are well wrought up, and the tout ensemble of each character 
displays considerable artistic skill on the part of the author. A work of this 
order may be expected to have the blemishes of sundry inaccuracies, and 
our personal knowledge of some of the parties portrayed would enable us 
to point out several in this volume; but as they are rather unimportant, 
and as we have derived considerable pleasure from its perusal, we wish our 
readers to become acquainted with the book, and therefore give to it our 
cordial and conscientious commendation, content with suggesting that, 
in a second edition, a careful revision of its pages would greatly enhance 
the value of the work. Amongst the sketches of statesmen, the one of Mr. 
D’Israeli may be mentioned as well done. In the list of poets, Coleridge 
and Southey are skilfully drawn, and some notices of Mrs. Hemans are 
very beautiful and instructive, 
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XI. A Summer Ramble in Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. By the 
Rey. Dr. Massie. London: Snow. 1846. 

We owe an apology to the author of this volume for omitting hitherto any 
notice of its existence and pretensions. In the mean time we observe that 
our brethren of the nonconforming periodical press have vied with each 
other in its commendation, and honourable mention has been made of it in 
other literary journals, and it has, we believe, in consequence, obtained a wide 
circulation. ‘The lateness of our reference to it may therefore be well 
excused, and that the more readily from the fact, that we are writing of it in 
‘the leafy month of June,’ when our countrymen are extensively meditating 
continental excursions. Some of these want information as to the best 
routes, the most interesting objects to be seen, and the way in which they 
can most effectually secure ‘consolation in travel.’ To such persons we 
have pleasure in recommending Dr. Massie’s book. It will scarcely serve 
as a substitute for a late edition of Murray’s Hand-book, but it will prove 
an interesting companion to that volume. Our author landed at Ostend, 
and perambulated Belgium. His remarks on the state of education, liberty, 
and religion in that country, occur to us as very correct. He passed into 
Germany, by the well-trodden path through Aix-la-Chapelle, and visited the 
chief places in the neighbourhood of the Rhine. We find him afterwards 
wending his way to Switzerland, and expatiating on its magnificent scenery 
in strains that will interest most admirers of nature. ‘The distinguishing 
feature of the work is, however, the decidedly religious tone it breathes, and 
on this groundespecially we commend it. Our rambler has gone over classic 
scenes in a Christian spirit, and brought up to view the great events of the 
Protestant Reformation, contrasting the former state of things with the pre- 
sent, in localities where Calvin, and Luther, and Melancthon, lived, and 
wrote, and spoke. He enunciates the living truths proclaimed by these 
departed worthies, who rule the spirits of sound-hearted Protestants even in 
the present day; and he makes us feel that the great Reformation, with all 
its imperfections, was an unspeakable blessing to the world. Much valuable 
light too is shed on the existing state of religion in the countries visited, and 
the new German church movement, headed by Ronge, is spoken of in terms 
of hopeful praise. We will only add that the book may be read with advan- 
tage by parties who do not meditate a continental trip, and that we should 
have felt ourselves highly favoured, when first treading the scenes it 
describes, if we had been able to obtain possession of such a guide. 


XII. The Palace of Fantasy ; with other Poems. By J.S. Harpy. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1846. 

A volume of respectable rhymes, scarcely entitled to the name of poetry. 
The principal piece is lofty in its pretensions, as it undertakes to explore 
the fields of nature, of literature, of art, and of science. In two hundred 
and twenty-three Spenserian stanzas, thus employed, we have met with 
some good sentiments in smooth verse, but nothing that we could remember 
without a determined effort of will, and nothing that our readers would 
wish us to quote. We have our doubts as to the author's vocation as a 
poet; but forasmuch as his former publication was favourably noticed by 
the periodical press, we hesitate to pronounce a decided judgment on the 
point, and leave all who feel an interest in the doings of ‘ Dan Fantasy’ to 
buy and judge for themselves. 


XIII. The Benighted Traveller ; and other Poems. By Kowarv F. Hueues. 
London: Bartlett. 1846. 
Supposing this to be the first effort of a very young man, it gives some 
faint promise of future excellence. The sentiments of the poems are 
Christian, and the writer has a good aim. 
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LISTS OF NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

A new universal Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Parts IV.—VIII. James Gilbert. 

Abbot, Archbishop: An Exposition upon the Prophet Jonah. A new 
edition, by Grace Webster. 2 vols. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Ailzie Grierson; or, A Tale of a Prisoner. By a Lady. Edinburgh: 
John Johnstone. 

Balme, J. R.: The Telegraph of the Gospel. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Bickersteth, E.: Family Expositions on the Epistles of St. John and 
St. Jude. Seeley and Co. 

Binney, T.: The Spirit admitted to the Heavenly House: the Body refused 
a Grave. Two Sermons preached on the occasion of the Death of the 
Rey. T. 8. Guyer. Jackson and Walford. 

Brown, D.: Christ’s Second Coming: will it be Pre-millennial. Edin- 
burgh: John Johnstone. 

Candlish, Dr.: John Knox, his Time and his Work. Edinburgh: John 
Johnstone. 

D’Aubigné, Dr.: History of the Reformation. Standard Edition. Oliver 
and Boyd. Vols. I. and II. 

Jackson, J. O.: The Gardener's Wife; a Memoir of Eleanor Elliot. 
Ward and Co. 

King, Dr. D.: The Lord’s Supper. Edinburgh. J. Johnstone. 

Modern Atlas of the World for the People. James Gilbert. 

Morell, J. D.: The Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. W. Pickering. 

Payne, Dr. G.: Lectures on Divine Sovereignty, &e. Third edition. 
With Strictures on Marshall, Haldane, and Jenkyn. J. Gladding. 

Post, Jacob: The History and Mystery of (those called) the Sacraments. 
Charles Gilpin. 

Ryland, J. E.: Life and Correspondence of John Foster. Jackson and 
Waltord. 

Scriptural Evidences of Creation. Seeley and Co. 

Sedgwick, R.: The Wine of the Kingdom, or, Fellowship with Christ. 
Dundee: W. Middleton. 

Simpson, R.: Traditions of the Covenanters. Edinburgh: J. Johnstone. 

Strauss’ Life of Jesus. Translated from the fourth German edition. 
Chapman, Brothers. 

The Speculative Difficulties of Professing Christians. 

The Death-bed of a Child of Dr. Capadose. From the Dutch. Edin- 
burgh. John Johnstone. 

Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and Persecution, 1614—1661. Hanserd 
Knollys Society. 

Tweedie, W. K.: Calvin and Servetus. From the French, with Notes. 
Edinburgh : J. Johnstone. 

Ullmann, Prof.: The Worship of Genius, and the distinctive Character 
or Essence of Christianity. Translated from the German, by Lucy Sanford. 
Chapman, Brothers. 

Watson, W.: Tutor’s Assistant, or Complete School Arithmetic. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Alexander, Prof.: The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah. Wiley and Putnam. 

Russell, W.: Puipit Eloquence. 

Theological Essays. Reprinted from the Princeton Review. Wiley and 
Putnam. 
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